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To  MASTER 


HP  H  E  pleafure  which  you 
take  in  reading,  made 
me  felicitous  to  write  a 
few  pages  for  your  amufe- 
ment,  when  you  wifh  to  un- 
bend your  'mind  from*  more 
ferious  ftudies.  But  the  want 
of  opportunity,  and  the  fre- 
quent interruptions  which  I 
met  with  during  the  courfe 
of  them,  have  rendered  the 
whole  lefs  worthy  your  ac- 
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ceptance  than  I  had  hoped, 
when  I  firft  formed  the  de- 
fign.  My  affe&ion  for  you, 
incites  me  to  wifh  your  im- 
provement in  every  branch 
of  ufeful  knowledge;  and 
though  this  little  work  may 
be  regarded  as  trifling^  yet, 
the  moral  which  it  contains, 
is  worthy  your  moft  ferious 
attention.  Do  not,  therefore, 
be  too  proud  to  receive  in- 
ftrudlion  from  its  contents, 
becaufe  you  have  commenced 
acquaintance  with  Greek  or 
Latin  authors.  It  is  from  a 
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fuperficial  knowledge  either 
of  men  or  books,  that  we  de- 
rive a  fupercilious  contempt 
of  the  one,  or  are  critically 
nice  in  our  judgment  of  the 
other.  I  would  wifh  you, 
my  dear  boy,  to  form  your 
tafte  on  the  moft  perfecSt  mo- 
dels; but  to  profit  by  every 
thing  which  is  praife-worthy 
in  thofe  authors  who  are  lefs 
diftinguiflied.  Above  all,  you 
fhould  remember,  that  to  im- 
prove your  temper^  and  to  en- 
creafe  in  virtue  as  well  as 
knowledge,  is  the  great  end 
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of  all  your  ftudies;  nothing 
which  can  promote  this  de- 
iign,  can  be  too  low  to  merit 
your  attention.  That  you 
may  each  day  continue  to  ad- 
vance in  your  progrefs  towards 
every  thing  which  is  great, 
generous,  and  manly,  till  you 
become  an  ornament  of  focie- 
ty,  a  bleffing  to  your  friends, 
and  the  delight  of  your  indul- 
gent parents,  is  the  moft 
earneft  wifh  of, 

Tour  affectionate  Friend^ 
THE    AUTHOR, 
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WILLIAM  SEDLET; 


OR,       THE 


EVIL  DAY  DEFERRED. 


"  T  T  is  a  delightful  morning!" 
faid  a  gentleman  to  a  boy 
of  about  twelve  years  old,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  an  avenue 
with  high  trees  on  each  fide,  which 
led  to  a  handfome  houfe.  A 
coach  drove,  at  that  moment,  out 
of  the  court-yard.  "  What  a 


fine  day!"  repeated  the  gentleman. 
"  I  think,  William,  the  roads  will 
be  extremely  pleafant."  William 
made  no  anfwer.  The  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  which  he  wiped 
away  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

A  little  chimney-fweeper  had 
crept  along  till  he  came  to  the 
'  place ;  and  toffing  down  his  bag  of 
foot  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  flood 
gazing  at  the  cloaths  of  the  young 
gentleman,  and  fecretly  wifhed  he 
was  but  as  happy.  He  beckoned 
to  his  companion,  who  fat  at  a 
little  diftance  gnawing  a  ftale  cruft, 
which  he  had  received  from  the 
good-nature  of  a  neighbouring  far^ 
mer ;  and  as  he  came  forward, 
"  Look,  Jack,"  faid  he,  "  what 
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a  fine  coach  that  is,  with  thole 
long  tail  nags:  that  boy  is  going 
to  ride,  I  warrant;  and  yet  he 
looks  as  fad  as  if  he  was  one  of 
us.  I  wonder  what  fuch  fine 
folks  can  have  to  make  them  un- 
eafy.  If  I  was  that  boy,  and 
had  my  belly-full,  as  he  has,  and 
fuch  good  cloaths  to  my  back,  and 
might  ride  in  that  fame  coach,  I. 
fhould  be  as  happy  as  a  king. 
O  how  I  wl/Jj  I  was  that  boy  /" 

William  turned  round  at  this 
fpeech,  and  fmiling  at  the  chim- 
ney-fweeper,  afked  him  his  name? 
The  poor  fellow,  with  a  fcrape 
of  his  foot,  which  he  meant  as 
a  bow  of  refpect,  told  him,  that 
his  name  was  Tony  CKmbwell ;  and 
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that  he  lived  at  the  next  village. 
"  Well  then,  Tony,"  replied  Wil- 
liam, "  I  would  ad  vile  you  not 
to  envy  every  one  you  fee ;  for 
I  would  willingly  change  places 
with  you  to  enjoy  your  liberty. 
I  am  going  back  to  fchool,  Tony, 
after  a  month's  holidays ;  and  if 
you  knew  how  unhappy  I  am  when 
there,  you  would  pity  my  iitua- 
tion;  and  not  envy  the  joys  of 
it." 

The  gentleman  before-mention- 
ed, had  gone  into  the  houfe  to 
enquire  for  his  lady,  who  was  to 
complete  the  party,  and  convey 
his  fon  to  fchool.  It  was  in  this 
interval,  that  the  following  con- 
verfation  paffed  between  the  two 
boys  and  the  young  gentleman* 
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"  Indeed,  mafter,"  replied  Tony, 
"  if  we  could  change  places,  you 
would  find  you  had  made  but  a 
forry  choice.  Our  liberty,  as  you 
call  it,  is  not  to  do  as  we  like. 
To  be  fure,  I  am  a  very  poor 
boy,  and  have  had  no  learning; 
for  I  can  neither  read  nor  fpell ; 
but  if  I  take  it  right,  liberty 
means  fomething  fuch  as  to  be 
your  own  mafter,  don't  it?  at 
leaft,  I  know  when  Simon  Penny- 
lefs  was  fent  to  goal,  people  faid, 
"  That  the  next  week  he  would 
be  fet  at  liberty;"  "  and  that  was, 
that  he  was  to  be  let  out  again. 
Now  iv e  go  about  every  morning 

fweeping    chimnies"  *c   And 

walk,"    faid    William,   interrupting 
him,    "  ^here  you   pleafe  all  the 
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reft  of  the  day.  At  our  fchool 
we  have  fcarce  any  time  for  play, 
and  are  confined  from  fix  till 
eight,  from  nine  till  twelve,  and 
from  two  till  five  o'clock,  with- 
out any  amufement  whatever. 
Don't  tell  me,  therefore,  Tony, 
that  our  life  is  not  much  more 
uncomfortable  than  your's.  Be- 
iides  which,  we  have  long  talks 
to  learn  after  fchool-hours  are 
over;  and  are  thrafhed,  and  fcold- 
ed,  if  we  cannot  fay  them  per- 
fect; and  then  to  think  it  will 
be  Jix  months  before  I  fee  my 

father   and  mother!" William 

wept  again ;  the  thought  was  too 
pathetic  for  his  feelings;  and  he 
drew  his  fore- finger  acrofs  his  left 
eye,  and  then  ftroaked  it  the  con- 
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trary  way,  to  wipe  off  the  drops 
which  flood  trembling  in  his 
right.  —  "  But  I  have  no  father 
or  mother/'  replied  Tony,  "  nor 
a  fingle  foul  in  the  world  to 
care  what  becomes  of  me,  except 
my  miftrefs,  who  is  the  beft  wo- 
man that  ever  lived  ;  and  would 
give  me  fome  victuals  if  fhe  could; 
but  me  dares  not  for  her  own 
fake  \  for  her  hufband  ia  fo  cruel, 
that  he  would  beat  her  if  fhe 
did.  He  makes  us  work  hard; 
and  ftarves  us  into  the  bargain. 
This  poor  fellow,"  added  he, 
pointing  to  his  companion,  "  whom 
we  call  'Little  Slock,  from  his 
curling  locks,  is  but  fix  years 
old  ;  and  has  been  bound  appren- 
tice this  twelvemonth  j  and  I  was 
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no  older  myfelf  when  I  firft  went 
to  my  mailer,  which  is  near  fe- 
ven  years  ago ;  and  I  love  the  boy 
dearly,  that  I  do,  as  much  as 
if  he  was  my  own  brother;  and 
frequently  do  I  get  the  broom 
thrown  at  my  head,  becaufe  I 
do  not  beat  him  when  he  cries 
at  going  up  a  narrow  chimney, 
or  does  not  fweep  it  as  he  mould 
do."  "  But  is  not  your  mafter 
obliged  to  give  you  food  enough?" 
faid  William.  "  Why  don't  you 
complain  to  fomebody  ?  I  would, 
if  I  was  in  your  place."  "  Ah! 
Sir/*  replied  the  footy-faced  boy, 
"  you  talk  like  a  gentleman,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Whom  would  you  have  us  com- 
plain to  ?  And  do  not  you  think 
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our  mafter  would  ufe  us  much 
worfe  if  we  did  ?  You  wiftied 
juft  now  to  change  places  with 
us ;  but  if  you  did,  you  would 
foon  alter  your  mind." 

As  he  pronounced  thefe  laft 
words,  the  carriage  which  had 
been  waiting,  drove  to  a  little 
diftance,  to  make  way  for  another 
coach,  which  then  arrived.  It 
contained  a  very  venerable  looking 
old  gentleman,  whom  William  call- 
ed his  grandfather,  arid  immedi- 
ately left  the  chimney-fweepers 
to  welcome ;  and  with  great 
expreffions  of  joy,  accompanied 
him  into  the  houfe.  They  were 
met  in  the  hall  by  the  gentle- 
and  lady  before-mentioned, 
*  3 
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whom  I  fhall  call  by  the  name 
of  Sedley.  After  the  ufual  com- 
pliments were  over,  and  they 
had  informed  their  father,  Mr. 
Graves,  of  their  intention  to  take 
William  to  fchool,  he  begged  a 
reprieve  for  him  for  a  few  days, 
as  he  much  wished  to  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  his  company.  A  com- 
pliance with  this  requeft  diffi- 
pated  the  fadnefs  of  Williams  coun- 
tenance; and  he  jumped  about 
with  a  degree  of  vivacity  that 
feemed  to  afford  pleafure  to  all 
his  friends. 

Mr,  Graves  was  one  of  thofe 
old  men,  whofe  features  are  al- 
ways impreffed  with  fuch  marks 
of  good-nature  as  are  pleafing  to 
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the  volatile  fpirits  of  youth. 
Though  he  was  turned  of  eighty, 
he  would  fometimes  partake  in 
the  diverlions  of  his  grandfon ; 
and  while  his  inftrudtions  com- 
manded refpedl,  his  mildnefs  and 
affability  excited  the  warmeft  af- 
fedtion.  When  he  had  taken  his 
afternoon's  nap  in  an  eafy  chair, 
which  was  placed  in  one  corner 
of  the  room  for  that  purpofe,  he 
got  up,  and  after  fhaking  his 
cloaths,  ftroaking  down  his  ruf- 
fles, and  adjufting  his  wig,  afk- 
ed  William  if  he  was  difpofed 
for  a  walk. 

They  fallied  out  together,  the 
invitation  being  willingly  accept- 
ed. The  good  man  taking  his 
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flick  in  one  hand,  and  refting 
the  other  on  the  fhoulder  of  his 
young  companion,  enquired  whe- 
ther he  had  had  any  converfa- 
tion  with  the  black  boys,  with 
whom,  at  his  arrival*  he  had 
found  him  engaged.  William  re- 
peated the  fubftance  of  what  had 
paired;  and  concluded  with  fay- 
ing, "  He  believed  he  was  hap- 
pier than  honeft  Tony,  though 
it  muft  almoft  counterbalance  all 
his  fufferings  to  be  exempted  from 
the  conftant  uneafinefs  of  learn- 
ing a  tafk."  "  I  am  forry,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Graves,  "  that  you 
have  formed  fuch  a  wrong  efti- 
mate  of  your  fituation  in  life ; 
and  I  fhould  have  expeded,  that 
the  ftriking  incident  of  this 


morning,  would  have  taught  you 
to  be  contented  and  thankful 
with  the  real  happinefs  of  your 
lot.  Though  I  am  a  very  old 
man,  William,  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten what  were  my  own  troubles 
at  your  time  of  life.  Study  I 
often  found  to  be  irkfome,  and 
confinement  the  heavieft  of  all 
evils;  and  therefore,  I  mall  not 
preach  to  you,  that  you  will  ne- 
ver in  future  be  fo  happy  as  you 
now  are;  becaufe,  if  you  feel 
yourfelf  to  be  otherwife,  you  will 
pay  little  attention  to  fuch  an 
affurance  :  but  thus  much  I  will 
fay,  and  hope  you  will  credit 
my  experience,  that  all  the  un- 
eafinefs  you  complain  of,  may  be 
mitigatedy  if  not  entirely  overcome, 
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by  your  own  diligence  and  re- 
folution.  It  is  by  idlenefs  and 
negleft,  that  your  difficulties  are 
encreafed.  The  more  difagreea- 
ble  you  find  your  fludies,  the 
more  you  are  difpofed  to  poft- 
pone  the  neceffary  attention  which 
they  require.  But  this,  my  dear 
boy,  is  a  very  wrong  method. 
The  beginning  of  every  attempt 
will  always  be  irkfome;  but  thofe 
who  are  too  indolent  to  beftow 
a  continued  degree  of  care  and 
affiduity,  will  never  arrive  at  per- 
fedion.  My  William  cannot  be 
deftitute  of  emulation ;  if  he  fees 
others  excel,  he  muft  wifh  to 
equal  their  attainments.  It  is  the 
meaneft  of  human  minds,  that 
will  envy  another's  merit  j  but 
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the  nobleft  difpolitiori  will  endea- 
vour to  improve  by  a  good  ex- 
ample. Every  ftate  has  its  trou- 
bles. When  you  leave  fchool, 
the  fame  cares  will  not  perplex 
you,  but  others  equally  fevere 
may  arife,  which  now  you  are 
unacquainted  with.  Have  you 
not  oftentimes  been  taught,  that 
every  period  of  life  has  its  par- 
ticular duties ;  and  the  duty  of 
your  age  and  flation  is  to  attend 
to  the  inftrudtions  of  your  mafters, 
and  to  learn  what  they  defire 
you,  when  they  require  it  with 
cheerfulnefs  ?"  "  Then  furely, 
Sir,'*  replied  William,  "  Tony  is 
in  a  happier  ftate  than  I  am, 
fmce  he  has  no  tafks  to  get  by 
heart;  and  his  duty  of  fweeping 


a  chimney  is  eafily  performed. 
I  fhould  like  to  fweep  a  chim- 
ney of  all  things."  "  Perhaps 
you  might,"  returned  his  grand- 
father. "  Any  thing  will  give 
us  pleafure  when  we  do  it  for 
amufement;  but  fhould  you  like 
to  have  the  broom  thrown  at 
your  head  when  you  had  done  ? 
or  fhould  you  enjoy  going  with- 
out your  meals,  and  {trolling  about 
in  all  weathers  to  beg  from 
ftrangers  the  miferable  fupply  to 
your  hunger?  It  is  very  wrong 
to  wifh  for  a  change  of  fituation 
with  any  one,  fince  none  can  be 
acquainted  with  the  fecret  un- 
eaiinefs  of  his  neighbour's  mind. 
¥ony  had  fome  reafon  indeed  to 
wifh  for  your  ftation  in  life ; 
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but  even  he  would  have  been  de- 
ceived; for  had  he  made  the 
exchange,  and  been  poffeffed  cf 
your  inclinations  with  your  for- 
tune, he  would  ftill  have  found 
himfelf  difappointed;  fmce  you 
efteemed  yourfelf  at  that  moment 
as  the  moft  unhappy  being,  in 
the  neceffity  of  returning  to  fchool, 
and  was  prevented  by  the  error 
of  your  defires  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  your  fuperior  advantages. 
This  is  a  ufeful  leflbn,  my  child, 
to  teach  you  contentment ;  for, 
believe  me,  though  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  poor,  are  in 
moft  cafes  ftronger  than  you  can 
any  ways  imagine,  if  you  are 
inclined,  by  a  love  of  play,  to 
leave  your  ftudies,  and  defert  your 
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duty,  refledt  how  often  they  may 
be  tempted  to  fteal  from  others 
thofe  neceffary  comforts  of  which 
they  ftand  in  need;  and  how 
much  they  are  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  becoming  wicked  from 
the  example  of  others  and  their 
own  ignorance!  I  fhould  like  to 
fee  your  new  chimney-fweeper 
acquaintance,"  continued  Mr, 
Graves,  *f  and  though  I  do  not 
approve  of  your  mixing  with  fuch 
companions,  I  think  you  fhould 
not  have  left  ^hirh  without  re- 
lieving his  wants :  perhaps  he 
might  have  been  very  hungry, 
and  has  not  had  a  good  dinner 
fmce,  as  you  have,  to  fatisfy  his 
appetite/* 
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Bdm  was  backward  and  feme-* 
what  itupid  at  his  learning,  but 
he  wanted  not  fenfe;  and  his  ten- 
dcrneis  and  good-nature  were  un- 
common. 

<c  Poor  fellow,"  faid  he,  "  your* 
arrival,  and  the  joy  of  feeing 
you,  made  me  forget  him ;  but 
I  will  find  out  where  he  lives, 
and  do  all  I  can  to  make  amends 
for  my  forgetful nefs. — Dear  Sir, 
will  you  go  with  me?  it  is  not 
a  long  way;  we  are  now  in  fight 
of  the  village."  ^  Though  the 
diftance  is  not  very  great,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Graves,  "  yet  the  wind- 
ing path,  which  leads  to  it,  is 
farther  than  I  can  reach  without 

fatigue.     I   will  therefore  reft  my- 

c  2 
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felf  upon  the  flump  of  this  tree, 
and  fhall  be  entertained  in  your 
abfence  with  the  profpedt  of  the 
country :  the  view  of  which,  from 
this  eminence,  is  delightful." 

William  fet  off,  with  a  degree 
of  fwiftnefs  that  promifed  a  fpeedy 
return;  but  he  had  not  proceed- 
ed far,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
Jew,  who  fold  trinkets  of  vari- 
ous forts ;  as  buttons,  watch- 
chains,  pencils,  and  fuch  like 
things.  He  offered  his  wares  to 
William,  who  at  firft  refufed  to 
purchafe  them;  but  the  man  tel- 
ling him  he  might  as  well  look 
at,  if  he  did  not  buy  them ;  he 
was  tempted  to  afk  the  price  of 
an  ivory  bilberkit,  for  which  he 


paid  a  fliilling.  A  fmall  look- 
ing-glafs,  was  a  thing  he  had 
long  wiflied  for;  and  as  that  was 
the  fame  expence,  he  debated  for 
a  confiderable  time  before  he 
could  determine  which  of  the 
two  to  make  choice  of.  One 
moment  he  began  to  play  with 
the  toy,  and  the  next  furveyed 
himfelf  in  the  glafs.  Alterna- 
tively taking  them  up  and  lay- 
ing them  down,  till  the  owner, 
who  faw  his  eagernefs  for  both, 
perfuaded  him  to  have  them. 

He     was     walking    flowly    on, 

with   his    purchafe   in    his    hand, 

when  a  butcher's  boy,   and  a  lad 

\vho  was  driving  fome  cows  from 

•the   field   to  be  milked>    overtook 

c  3 
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him  with  a  neft  of  blackbirds,  in 
which  were  four  young  ones. 
William  afked  what  they  would 
take  for  their  prize  ?  which  they 
at  firft  refufed  to  fell ;  but  after- 
wards faid,  he  fhould  have  it  for 
a  {hilling.  He  objected  that  it 
was  too  much ;  and  taking  out 
his  money,  found  that  he  had 
only  half  a  guinea,  which  had 
been  given  him  to  take  to  fchool, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  did  not 
chufe  to  change,  and  nine-pence 
half-penny,  for  which  the  boys 
agreed  at  laft  he  fhould  have  the 
blackbirds. 

Once  more  then  he  proceeded 
in  his  journey  to  look  for  Tony. 
He  foon  found  the  houfe,  and 


black  acquaintance  with  a  young 
child,  whom  he  was  teaching  to 
walk.  They  renewed  their  inti- 
macy, and  William  told  him  the 
defign  of  his  vijit ;  but  coloured 
with  confufion  when  he  recol- 
lected the  fituation  of  his  money, 
which  he  had  never  thought  of 
when  he  was  making  his  bargains. 
He  did  not  at  all  like  to  own 
the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  nor 
did  he  know  what  method  to 
purfue.  He  wifhed  to  keep  his 
gold  for  many  reafons,  and  he 
had  befide,  neither  iilver  nor  cop- 
per. His  confcisnce  urged  him 
to  give  "Tony  fomething;  but  he 
had  pleafed  himfelf  greatly  with 
the  thought  of  having  a*  half- 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
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could  call  his  own.  His  fenfi- 
bility  reprefented  the  wants  of 
the  orphan  boy;  but  the  pride 
of  having  a  piece  of  gold  in  his 
poffeffion,  overcame  every  con- 
iideration  of  pity.  "  If  you  will 
call  to-morrow  at  our  houfe, 
Tony,"  faid  he,  "  you  fliall  have 
fome  bread  and  meat. — Good  bye, 
I  cannot  ftay  any  longer!"  And 
away  he  went,  with  the  uneafy 
confcioufnefs  of  having  behaved 
wrong. 

He  was  on  his  return  to  his 
grandfather,  when  Jtffery  Squander 
and  his  filter,  who  were  taking 
a  walk,  met  him  as  he  was 
croffing  by  the  end  of  a  lane. 
They  had  flopped  to  buy  fome 
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plum-cakes  of  a  man  with  one 
leg,  who  made  it  his  bufinefs  to 
carry  them  about.  Jffiry  an^ 
William  were  neighbours  and 
fchool- fellows,  and  immediately 
faluted  each  other;  the  former 
inciting  the  other  to  follow  his 
example.  He  refufed  at  firft,  be- 
caufe  he  had  no  money  ;  but 
was  very  unwilling  to  make 
known  his  real  realbn.  Upon 
being  prefled  ftill  farther,  he 
faid,  "  he  had  nothing  but  gold 
about  him,  which  he  fuppofed 
Jonathan,  the  cake  man,  could  not 
give  him  change  for,  otherwife  he 
fhould  be  glad  to  eat  fome."  Jo- 
nathan felt  in  a  leathern  bag, 
which  was  fattened  before  him, 
and  divided  in  the  middle  to 
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h6ld  filver  and  halfpence,  and 
faid,  "  he  had  money  enough 
for  the'  purpofe."  William  was 
fadly  difappointed;  but  as  he  could 
urge  no  farther  objection,  gave 
up  his  dear  half-guinea  with  re- 
gret, and  eat  three  plum-cakes 
with  a  worfe  appetite  than  ufuaL 

Mr.  Graves,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  walked  onward  in  queft  of 
his  grandfon,  whofe  ftay  began 
to  give  him  fome  uncaflnefs.  He 
came  up  with  him  juft  as  he 
was  finiming  his  laft  mouthful, 
and  gently  blamed  him  for  the 
length  of  his  abfence,  at  the 
fame  time  inviting  his  compa* 
nions  to  join  him,  and  to  re* 
turn  to  Mr.  Sedleys*  They  pa* 
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litely  declined  his  offer,  as  they 
were  engaged  to  fpend  the  even- 
ing with  an  uncle. 

As  foon  as  they  had  taken 
leave,  Mr.  ^Graves  enquired  after 
the  fuccefs  of  Williams  vifit. 
"  You  made  me  quite  uneafy." 
faid  he,  "  I  hope  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  good.  How  much 
did  you  give  honeft  Tony?  or 
had  you  as  much  money  as  you 
wanted  ?  I  forgot  to  make  that 
enquiry,  you  fet  off  in  fuch  a 
hurry/'  —  William  blufhed,  hung 
down  his  head,  flackened  his 
pace,  and  flunk  behind  his  grand- 
father in  filent  cor.fufion. —  Mr. 
Graves  turned  round,  and  taking 
his  hand,  €(  What  has  happened, 
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my  boy/'  faid  he,  "  to  cover 
that  open  countenance  with  the 
fufpicious  appearance  of  guilt  ? 
Or  do  I  injure  you,  my  noble 
child,  and  is  it  only  the  blufh 
of  your  modefty  at  the  enquiry 
of  your  generofity  ?"  "  Indeed, 
Sir/'  faid  William,  "  I  feel  the 
keennefs  of  your  reproof.  But 
if  my  honefty  in  confeffing  can 
excufe  my  fault,  you  fhall  be 
acquainted  with  the  whole  truth. 
I  went  from  you  with  a  full 
defign  to  relieve  poor  Tony ;  but 
I  foon  overtook  a  yew  pedlar, 
and  I  was  fo  weak  as  to  fpend 
my  money  in  the  purchafe  of 
this  glafey,  and  that  bilberkit. 
Nine-pe'ncfc  T  had  ftill  left  ;  and 
nine-pence  wdbl'd 'have -been  feme- 
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thing  for  the  chimney-fweeper  $ 
but  this  bird's  nefl  which  I  have 
in  my  handkerchief,  I  am  aihamed 
of  myfelf,  Sir,  but  I  gave  that 
to  the  boys  for  the  birds." 
'*  And  was  that  all  your  mo- 
ney?" faid  Mr.  Graves.  "  Did 
jou  not  pay  for  the  cakes  you 
were  eating?"  "  Yes,  Sir/'  replied 
William.  "  Then  why  had  you 
nothing  for  the  boy?"  again  en- 
quired his  grandfather.  "  Be- 
caufe,"  returned  William,  blufhing 
ftill  more,  "  I  did  not  like  to 
change  half  a  guinea :  nor  fhould 
I  have  done  it,  had  not  Squander 
feemed  to  think  it  mean  of  me, 
and  I  was  afraid  he  would  laugh 
&t  my  ftinginefs  when  we  return 
to  fchool :  for  he  has  always  fo 
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much  money,  that  he  does  not 
care  how  much  he  fpends." 
€t  The  franknefs  of  your  acknow- 
ledgment," replied  Mr.  Graves, 
"  muft  entirely  fhield  you  from 
reproof;  and  you  feem  to  be  fo 
jfenfible  of  your  error,  that  I  need 
not,  perhaps,  point  it  out  with' 
any  further  aggravations.  I  would 
not  tire  you  with  my  advice,  and 
yet  I  feel  fuch  an  intereft  in 
your  happinefs,  as  makes  me  wifh 
to  obferve  the  improvement  which 
may  arife  from  any  incident  that 
occurs.  Young  people  are  apt 
to  pafs  over  every  aftion  with- 
out refleftion ;  and  when  a  day 
is  once  concluded,  they  think 
no  more  of  their  behaviour  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  it.  Our  lives> 
3 
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my  dear  WilRatii9  are  made  up 
of  trifling  accidents ;  but  if  we 
incur  guilt  by  behaving  impro- 
perly, the  future  mifery  of  an 
uneafy  confcience  will  be  ill  re- 
paid by  the  enjoyment  of  any 
prefent  pleafure.  You  fhould  al- 
ways, therefore,  be  upon  your 
guard;  fince  you  fee  an  occafion 
to  draw  you  into  error,  may  arife 
where  you  leaft  expect  it.  To 
purchafe  the  toys,  or  to  buy  the 
birds  as  the  naughty  boys  had 
taken  the  neft  was  not  wrong; 
though  if  you  know  where  they 
got  it,  I  fhould  hope  you  would 
replace  it.  But  when  you  had 
only  that  two  {hillings  and  nine- 
pence,  I  think  fome  part  of  it 
ought  to  have  been  faved  for  the 
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purpofe  on  which  you  fct  out.  But 
then,  William,  a  worfc  part  of  your 
condudt  is  ftill  to  come.  You 
were  convinced  that  it  was  right, 
that  it  was  your  duty,  to  do  fome- 
thing  for  Tony;  yet  you  left  him 
without  relief:  while  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  by  fo  filly  a  fel- 
low as  Jeffery  Squander,  had  more 
effect  upon  you  than  your  pity 
for  your  fellow  creature,  a  boy 
of  your  own  age  in  want.  This 
weaknefs,  I  am  much  afraid,  will 
often  lead  you  into  danger. 
Wicked  people  will  laugh  at  you 
for  being  better  than  themfelves; 
but  will  by  no  means  like  to 
(hare  in  the  miferies  which  your 
follies  may  incur." 
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As  he  concluded  thefe  words, 
they  arrived  within  fight  of  Mr. 
Sed/ey's  houfe,  and  were  foon  dif- 
covered  by  two  children  who  were 
kneeling  in  the,  parlour  window  ; 
but  immediately  upon  feeing  Mr. 
Graves,  they  jumped  down,  and 
came  running  to  meet  him.  The 
eldeft  was  a  girl  about  a  year 
older  than  William  j  and  the  other, 
little  Eoby  had  the  day  before 
left  off  his  petticoats,  and  ho- 
noured his  birth-day  with  a  fuit . 
of  new  boy's  cloaths* 

Mifs  Sedley  and  her  little  Bo- 
ther had  both  been  to  dine  with 
a  neighbouring  gentleman,  in 
confequence  of  their  parents  in- 
tention of  conveying  their  fon  to 
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fchool;  which  the  reader  has  al- 
ready heard  Mr.  Graves's  arrival 
had  poftponed.  They  both  ex- 
prefled  their  joy  at  the  fight  of 
their  grandfather,  who  took  Bob 
in  his  arms  to  kifs  him  ;  while 
Nancy,  with  a  fmile  of  delight, 
prefled  her  brother's  hand,  and 
aflured  him  of  the  pleafure  (he 
felt  that  flie  fhould  have  his  com- 
pany a  few  days  longer. 

Sob  was  fo  impatient,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  fhew  his  drefs, 
that  fetting  both  his  feet  againft 
his  grandfather's  ftomach,  he  ve- 
ry nearly  pufhed  himfelf  back- 
wards. "  Look,  Sir,"  faid  he, 
*'  Pray  look  at  my  buttons !  I 
fhall  foon  be  a  man  now.  I  was 
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four  years  old  ycftcrday;  and  fee, 
I  have  got  a  pocket  to  my  waift- 
coat;  and  this  is  my  new  hand- 
kerchief/' "  Well,"  laid  the 
old  gentleman,  "  I  will  fee 
them  all  prcfently,  but  let  me  fet 
you  down  firft;  you  had  very 
near  tumbled  us  both  on  the 
grafs;  and  you  are  very  heavy, 
I  can  tell  you,  in  your  new 
cloaths."  "  I  dare  fay  I  am," 
returned  Bob.  "  To  be  fure,  Sir, 
I  am  too  big  to  be  lifted  now 
I  am  in  breeches;  and  beiides,  I 
have  got  money  in  my  pocket ; 
fo  it  is  no  wonder  I  am  heavy,  for 
Mr.  Goodwill  the  clergyman  gave 
me  fix-pence  yefterday  afternoon, 
becaufe,  he  faid,  I  was  fuch  a 
good  boy,  that  he  was  fure  I 
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fliould  take  care  and  fpend  it 
properly.  — And  fee  what  a  nice 
one  it  is,  Sir!"  Mr.  Graves 
took  it  in  his  hand,  and  admir- 
ing it  greatly,  gave  it  to  little 
Bob,  who  turned  it  about  with 
much  pride  and  pleafure  as  he 
walked  along,  till  it  unfortu- 
nately dropped  d®wn  upon  the 
grafs,  and  was  loft  from  his 
fight.  "  O  flop !  flop !"  faid  he 
in  a  hurry,  "  my  Jix -pence!  my 
own  dear  new  \  fix-pence !  what 
fhall  I  do?"  and  immediately  fell 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  in 
fearch  of  his  treafnre.  William 
did  the  fame,  and  Nancy  ftoop- 
cd  forward  to  affift  them;  while 
their  grandfather  pufhed  about 
the  grafs  with  his  ftick,  ia 
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hopes  by  that  mean  to  difcover 
it.  Their  endeavours,  for  a 
long  time,  were  in  vain,  and 
Bob's  impatience  became  fo  great, 
that  he  burft  into  tears. 

"  Do  not  cry,  my  love,"  faid 
his  fitter,  "  I  have  got  a  fix- 
pence  which  my  papa  gave  me 
laft  Thurfday  when  I  finiflied  his 
fliirts,  and  you  (hall  have  that." 
"  But  it  is  bent  and  ugly,"  re- 
plied he:  "  It  is  not  a  new 
one :  I  do  not  like  it :  It  is  an 
ugly  one.  —  O  my  pretty  fix- 
pence  !  what  fhall  I  do  for  it  ?" 
"  Not  be  a  naughty  boy!  I 
hope,  Robert,"  faid  Mr.  Qraves  : 
"  you  told  me  juft  now,  you 
were  almoft  a  man;  but  thii 
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behaviour,  and  thefc  tears,  look 
like  a  baby.  I  think  Nancy  is 
very  kind  to  you ;  and  I  am 
afhamed  to  fee  you  make  fuch  a 
return  to  her  good-nature.  How- 
ever there  is  your  fix-pence/' 
continued  he,  putting  his  ftick 
clofe  to  it."  Bob  jumped  at  it, 
and  picking  it  up,  kifled  it  moft 
heartily,  faying,  "  I  am  glad 
you 'are  found:  I  will  put.  you 
in  my  pocket,  and  never  take  you 
out  again  when  I  am  walking." 
They  foon  reached  the  houfe ; 
and  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sedley 
waiting  tea  for  them :  to  whom 
Mr.  Graves  gave  an  account  of  their 
walk.  During  their  converfation 
two  gentlemen  who  were  riding 
by  flopped  their  horfes,  and 
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looked  up  at  the  houfe.  Mr. 
Sedley  got  up,  and  walking  to 
the  window  with  his  cup  lifted 
to  his  mouth,  and  the  faucer  in 
his  left  hand,  "  I  wonder  what 
thofe  gentlemen  are  looking  for," 
faid  he.  "  They  feem  to  have 
miftook  their  way."  "  O  no ! 
Papa,"  replied  Bob,  "  I  dare  fay 
they  only  ftand  ftill  to  look  at 
rny  new  cloaths.  They  are  fur- 
prifed  I  fuppofe  to  fee  me  in 
breeches."  "  Upon  my  word, 
child,"  faid  his  father,  "  you 
think  yourfelf  now  of  prodigious 
confequence ;  but  it  is  very  filly 
and  unlike  the  man  you  wifh 
us  to  think  you,  to  talk  fo  much 
of  your  drefs.  Your  brother's 
behaviour,"  added  he,  turning  to 
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Mifs  Sedley,  €t  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  little  girl  we  met  one 
day  at  Mr.  Wilmofs.  Do  not 
you  remember  her,  Nancy?  I 
think  (he  was  called  Mifs  Gau- 
dery:  with  her  red  filk  flip,  and 
fine  gold  watch.  She  looked  fo 
ftiff '  as  if  afraid  to  ftir.  She- 
would  not  walk  in  the  garden 
for  fear  it  (hould  fpoil  her  ihoes ; 
nor  fit  clofe  to  her  companions, 
that  (he  might  not  tumble  her 
cuffs;  nor  would  (he  eat  any 
ftrawberries,  becaufe  if  one  hap- 
pened to  drop,  it  would  ftain 
her  apron.  In  (hort,  all  her  at- 
tention was  fo  evidently  fixed 
upon  her  fine  cloaths,  that  (he 
incurred  the  contempt  of  the 
company;  who  all  agreed  it  was 
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much  to  be  lamented,  that  her 
mind  fhould  be  negle&ed  for  the 
fake  of  adorning  her  perfon.  I 
know  that  drefs  is  a  very  fa- 
vorite fubjedt  with  girls.  And 
what  pretty  thing  have  you 
got  ?  fays  one ;  and  let  me  fee 
your  new  cap,  fays  another,  when 
you  have  play-fellows  come  to 
fee  you.  Is  not  that  true,  Nancy? 
And  then  you  pull  out  your 
band-bcfces ;  and  this  is  my 
cloak;  and  this  is  my  furbe- 
lowed  apron ;  and  here  is  my 
flounced  petticoat;  and  that  is 
my  feathered  bonnet;  and  in 
this  drawer  I  put  my  fhawl.— 
Tell  me,  Nancy,  is  not  that 
the  way  you  entertain  and  are 
entertained  by  your  vifitors  ?" 
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**  Thofe  with  whom  I  am  in- 
timate/' replied  Mijfs  Sedley  blufli- 
ing,  .  "  I  fometimes  fhew  my 
new  cloaths  to;  but  I  do  not 
wear  half  of  thofe  things  you 
have  named:  it  would  look  ftrange 
indeed  to  fee  a  little  girl  in  a 
furbelowed  apron  j  at  leaft,  •  am 
fure  we  fhould  not  call  it  by 
that  name.  But  pray,  Sir,  in- 
form me  whether  you  think 
there  is  any  thing  wrong  in 
this  practice,  and  I  will  not  do 
it  for  the  future?"  "  I  do  not 
mean,  my  dear,"  returned  her 
father,  "  to  blame  that  good- 
nature which  would  engage  you 
to  pleafe  your  companions  with 
the  fight  of  a  new  acquifition; 
but  to  warn  you  from  the 
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danger  of  a  vain  temper,  which 
is  proud  of  fancied  finery,  and 
imagines  its  worth  to  confift  in 
the  fmartnefs  of  drefs  rather 
than  in  real  goodnefs.  And  I 
addrefs  myfelf  to  you  upon  this 
fubjedt;  becaufe  I  think,  that  in 
general,  girls  are  apt  to  mew  a 
greater  tendency  to  this  failing 
than  boys:  but  I  hope  my  N*ncy 
has  too  much  good  fenfe  to  be 
proud  of  any  thing  which  re- 
fledls  no  honor  upon  herfelf,  but 
as  (he, behaves  properly,  and  makes 
a  right  ufe  of  the  advantage  of  for- 
tune. The  pleafure  which  Ed> 
has  exprefled  in  his  new  coat, 
has  not  arifen  from  its  being 
finer  than  his  other  cloaths,  but 
becaufe  he  looks  upon  himfelf 
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as  fo  much  more  like  a  man 
than  he  was  before  ;  but  it  is  a 
certain  proof  from  his  fpeaking 
fo  much  about  them,  that  it  is 
a  new  thing  to  him;  otherwife 
he  would  have  thought  no  more 
of  the  circumftance  than  does 
your  brother  William.  So  when 
a  girl  is  drefled  out  to  make  a 
vifit,  and  takes  particular  notice 
of  her  ruffles,  or  her  frock,  or 
any  other  part  of  her  drefs,  you 
may  almoft  always  be  fure  fhe 
is  not  accuftomed  to  it.  You  do 
not  look  at  thofe  fhoes,  nor  think 
of  that  cap,  becaufe  you  ufually* 
wear  them;  and  you  fliould  endea- 
vour to  be  as  eafy  in  your  behavi- 
our in  your  left  as  in  your  common 
garb;  otherwife  you  appear  ftiff 
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and  ungraceful,  and  will  lofe  every 
advantage  wftich  your  dreis  is  de- 
iigned  to  proauce.  But  above  all, 
my  girl,  remember,  that  good  na- 
ture, affability,  and  fweetnefs  of 
manners,  is  the  charm  to  render 
you  agreeable;  and  will  always 
have  the  power  of  pleafing,  inde- 
pendent of  outward  decorations." 
"  I  nope,"  faid  Mrs.  Sedley,  "  that 
our  Nancy's  good  fenfe  will  fe- 
cure  her  from  an  error  which 
is  the  flrongeft  mark  of  an  un- 
informed mind.  She  has  jufl 
favored  me  with  the  fight  of  a 
little  poetic  piece,  which  was 
occafioned  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  child  you  have  mentioned; 
and  as  you  are  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  author,  I  dare  fay  fhe 
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will  oblige  you  with  the  perufal. 
Mr.  Sedley  exprefled  his  wifhes 
to  that  purpofe,  and  his  daugh- 
ter immediately  fetched  them 
down,  and  prefented  them  to 
her  father,  who  read  as  follows: 


when   the  harveft   firft  began, 
The  iky  was  clear,   the  air  ferene. 
The  ruftics   to  their  toil  repair'd, 
And  Julia  join'd  the  rural   fcene. 

(Julia  was  fair  with  ev'ry  grace, 
Which  art  or  nature  can  beftow; 

But  ftill   her  moft  engaging  charms 
From   modtfy   and  f<weetnefs  flow. 

Nor  drift  nor  beauty  claimed  her  care, 
But  objefts   of  a  nobler   kind; 

For   well   ihe   knew   interior  worth 
Is  ever  feated  in  the  mind. 

Hence  was  ihe  ftudious  to  acquire 
Diltinaion  worthy   of  hex  claim; 
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For  learning,  genius,  virtue,  fenfe, 
She  drove  to  win  the  prize  of  faat.) 

With  ber  a  youthful  band   appear'd; 

And  blooming   Richard  led   the   way, 
Who   fmiling  as   the  nymphs  advanc'd, 

He  feated  on  the  new-mown  hay. 

One  only   lafs   among   the  reft 

His  offer'd  hand  with  fcorn  difdain'd; 
And   fir'd  with  vanity   and  pride 

Thus  angry  to  her  friends  complain'd: 

"  And  do  you  think  for  this  I  came 

In  all  my  tlegant  array, 
Only  to  treat  yon   ruftic   fet, 

And   let   their  eyes  my   dreft  furvey? 

D'ye  think  this   flip  was  e'er  defign'd 
Upon    the    dirty   hay    to  reft? 

Or    that   for  fuch  a  vulgar   fcheirie 
I  paid  the  vifit  in  my  befl  ? 

What !   my   left  (hoes,    my  feathered  cap, 
My   new  calafh,  forget   them    all ; 

And  like   the   toiling   wretches  there 
Confent   upon   the  bay  to  fprawl  ? 
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&ife !    ladies*   rife !  >and   quit  the  field : 

I    vow   I    blulh.   to   fee  you    there  :  — 
For  fhame !    fuch   mean   companions  leave, 

And    to    the   drawing  room  .repair.- 

' 
O  fie !    Mifs  Julia, ,  do   you    fmile, 

And  really  li,ke  ,  fuch  vulgar  play  ? 
At   leaft   you'll   dirt   or   fpoil    your   frock, 

If  longer  you    pr-efume  to    flay.** 

'    . 
"  Hey-day  !"  quoth  Richard  in  reply, 

"I   really   know   not  my   offence  — 
What!    does  the  dirt   on  this  dry  hay, 

The   dirt,   Mifs   Flavia,    drive  you  hence? 

The  feathers  in  your   e'ap,    indeed, 
I   had   not  notic'd   much  before ; 

And   the  red  Jhoes  fo  bright  and  gay, 
J  now  their  pardon  rnuft  implore. 

•  '*! 
But  if,   dear  Mifs,    they  foil  fo   foon, 

I  wifli   fome  others  yon  had   brought; 
As   all   our   party  to  confine 

On  their  account  you  kindly  thought. 

But  now  that  we  have  feen  your  left, 
At  the  Kf^t  vifit  which  you   pay;     ^ 
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I  hope  that  you  will   fuit  your  drefi 
To  a  foft  feat  among  the   bay." 

Difpleas'd,   and  frowning,  up   fhe  rofe, 
And  fullenly  the  reft  forfook  ; 

No  anfwer  fhe  vouchfaf'd  to   give, 
But  darted  fury   in  her  look. 


All  her  companions  laugh'd  aloud, 
With   ridicule    and   juft  difdaim. 

Except  that  Julia  kindly  fear'd 
To  give  her  haughty  bofom  pain. 

•'  My  brother"  mildly  (he  rejoin 'd, 

"  Your  warmth  wilt  muck  offend,  I  fear  ; 

We  mould  for  others  faults  allow. 
Nor  be   in  judgment  too  fevere. 

Jf  letter  taught,    the   real  worth 
Of  drefs  or  fortune  we  may   know, 

Our   pity  mould  extend  to  thofe, 
Who  on  thefe  toys  their  care  beftow. 

Confider  that  in  fuch  array 

Poor  Plavia  does   but  feldom   mine; 
Then  let   us  not,  my  friends,  infult, 

Tho*  ignorance  with  pride  combine. 
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Ours  be  the  care  with  modeft  cafe, 
The  goods  of  fortune  to  poiTefs; 

Nor  with  mean  arrogance  of  mind 
Exult  o'er  others  who  have  left. 


"    Thank     you,     my     dear," 
faid   Mr.   Sedley,    when    fhe    had 
concluded.       "   Thefe     lines,     I 
fee,   are    the   production    of  Dick 
Wilmt,  as    he    has   figned  them. 
You  muft  know  Sir,"  added  he, 
addreffing     Mr.     Graves,     "  that 
our  young  friend  difcovers  a'pro- 
penfity  to  the  Mufes,    and  often 
employs  his  leifure   in  the  com- 
pofition     of     fuch     little    pieces. 
But  he  has  made  two  long  a  pa- 
rentheiis  at  the  beginning,  which 
is  only   excufable  from    the  lau- 
dable motive  of  praifing  a  fitter, 
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who  is   one  of  the  moft  accom- 
plifhed   and   beft    tempered    girls 
I  am  acquainted   with.    The  de- 
fign   of  a   parenthefis   is   only   to 
include    a     fhort     fentence     in    a 
long   one,    and    therefore    fhould 
not   be    too    long    itfelf,    as    the 
fenfe   of  the  author  ought  to  be 
complete   without   it.    But  when 
it    is    extended    to    too    great    a 
length,    we   forget    the  foregoing 
paffage,    and   the   continuation  of 
the  fubjedt  appears   awkward  and 
perplexing/'     "  But   if   the  fenfe 
is  as   good    without,    then    what 
is    its    ufe?"    faid    Mifs    Sedley. 
"  It    is    fometimes    by    way    of 
explanation,     my     dear,1'     replied 
he,    taking   up  a  book  from  the 
table :     "    as    thus,    "  Alexander 


reaped  great  advantage  from  the 
fine  tafte  with  which  his  mafter 
(than  whom  no  man  poflefled 
greater  talents  for  the  education 
of  youth)  had  infpired  him  with 
from  his  infancy."  "  Now  per- 
haps the  reader  might  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  charadter  of 
Alexander's  mafter;  and  this  com- 
mendation of  him  will  inform 
him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  abi- 
lities, and  therefore  better  quali- 
fied for  his  employment ;  and 
yet  the  fenfe  would  have  been 
perfeft  without  this  addition.  But 
it  fometimes  is  likewife  ufed  as 
an  exception.  Suppofe  I  was  to 
fay,  you  fhall  all  go  to  Wtndfor 
to-morrow  (except  little  Bob)  to 
fee  the  caftle  and  the  royal  fa- 


mily."  — "  O!  but  pray  do  not 
leave  me  at  home,"  faid  Robert, 
flatting  up  from  the  ground, 
where  he  had  been  fitting  fpin- 
ning  his  fix-pence  on  the  carpet. 
"  Pray,  Sir,  take  me  with  you, 
and  /  will  fhew  you  fome  verfes 
as  well  as  my  fifter."  «  \\ill 
you  ?"  replied  Mr.  Sedley  $  "  and 
pray  where  did  you  get  them  ? 
but  I  am  not  going  to  Windjor: 
I  was  only  teaching  Nancy  the 
ufe  of  a  parenthefis."  "  Was 
that  all  ?"  cried  Bob  in  a  tone  of 
difappointment.  "  But  you  (hall 
fee  the  poetry  however.  I  have 
it  in  my  pocket,"  with  an  em- 
phafis  he  pronounced  the  word. 
"  My  brother  gave  it  to  me 
yefterday.  They  were  infcribed," 


To   Mafler    ROBERT   S  ED  LEY,    on  his 
BIRTH-DAY. 

T>ERMIT  me  now,    my   deareft  boy, 
Again   to   wilh  you  ev'ry  joy 

On    this   your  natal   day: 
Now  caft   your   former   cloaths  afide, 
To  drefs  with  more  becoming  pride 
In  mafculine  array. 

And,  Robert,    fure  with  manly  air, 
You'll   hence  each  infant  trick  forbear, 

And  fcorn  the  fenfe  of  pain: 
Ne'er  whimper  tho*  to  earth  you  fall, 
Break   a  new  cart  or  lofe  your   ball> 

Nor  like  a  child  complain. 

But  learn    to  fpeak,    and  learn   to  reaJt 
And  your  own   caufe   diftinclly   plead, 

And  be   afham'd   to   cry\ 
Or,   truft    me,    elfe    they   will   reftora 
The    &afy's  petticoats   once  more, 

And  on  the  lad-foing  tie. 
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The  next  morning  was  a$ 
fine  as  the  preceding  one;  and 
William  and  his  lifter  rofe  in 
high  fpirits  with  the  idea  of 
fpending  the  day  together. 

.  When  the  family  affembled  to 
breakfaft,  Mr.  Graves  propofed  to 
take  them  to  dine  with  a  friend 
of  his  at  Windjor>  but  without 
excepting  little  Bob,  who  begged 
to  be  of  the  party.  After  a 
very  pleafant  ride  they  arrived  at 
Mr.  Rich's,  who  received  them 
with  great  affability  and  polite- 
nefs.  They  found  there  feveral 
play-fellows,  as  Mr.  Rich  had  a 
fbn  and  daughter;  and  there  were 
two  young  ladies  and  a  young 
gentleman,  who  had  been  like- 
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wife  invited  to  dine  with  them. 
The  name  of  the  eldeft  was  Mifs 
Lofty:  the  other  Mifs  Snap;  and 
the  boy  was  called  Matter  Trade- 
well. 

As  it  was  early  when  they 
arrived,  Mr.  Sedley,  Mrs.  Rich> 
and  the  young  folk,  took  a  walk 
to  fee  the  cattle,  with  which 
they  were  all  highly  entertained. 
On  their  return  they  met  with 
a  pretty  girl,  who  was  running 
along  with  a  bafket  of  apples, 
and  who  ftumbling  over  a  loofc 
{lone  in  her  way,  fell  down  with 
great  violence  on  the  pavement. 
William  and  his  fitter  immedi- 
ately battened  to  her  affiftance, 
and  very  tenderly  enquired  whe- 
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ther  fhe  was  hurt  3  at  the  fame 
time  affifted  her  to  gather  up 
the  fruit,  which  fhe  feemed  much 
concerned  about,  as  .the  pippins 
had  rolled  to  a  great  diftance. 
"  How  far  were  you  going,  Fan- 
ny" faid  Mrs.  Rich.  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  my  child ;  your  ap- 
ples are  not  the  worfe,  and  your 
mother  will  not  be  angry." 
"  They  were  for  you5  Ma'am," 
replied  fhe,  curtefying  and  weep- 
ing, <c  and  I  was  charged  to 
make  hafte ;  but  I  am  fure  I 
could  not  help  falling.  "  To  be 
fure  you  could  not/*  returned 
the  lady ;  "  and  as  you  are  a 
good  girl,  you  may  •  flay  and 
dine  at  our  houfe  if  you  pleafe." 
Fanny  thanked  her,  and  promifed 
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to  afk  her  mother's  leave  fo  to 
do.  Mrs.  Rich  then  informed  her 
company,  that  the  child  they  had 
feen  was  daughter  to  a  fervant 
of  theirs,  who  had  married  a 
gardener,  and  whofe  good  beha- 
viour recommended  her  fo  much, 
that  fhe  frequently  came  to  play 
with  her  children. 

In  the  afternoon  the  young 
party  retired  to  amufe  themfelves 
in  the  garden;  and  Mifs  Rich 
afked  them  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able for  Fanny  Mopwett  to  be 
with  them  ?  William  faid,  "  by 
all  means;"  and  Nancy  was  quite 
pleafed  with  the  propofal:  but 
Mifs  Lofty  bridled  up  her  head, 
and  faid,  €€  fhe  had  never  been 
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-ufcd  to  play  with  fuch  crea- 
tures :"  and  Mafter  Tradewell  faid, 
«'  he  thought  they  were  better 
without  her ;  for  a  merchant's 
fon  was  rather  above  a  girl  of 
that  fort." 

Tom  Rich,  who  had  loved  Fanny 
from  her  infancy,  and  whofe 
mother  had  been  his  nurfe,  was 
not  a  little  offended  at  the  fcorn 
which  they  expreffed  for  his  fa- 
vorite, and  very  angrily  told  Mifs 
Lofty,  "  that  if  me  was  poor,  me 
was  good-natured,  and  would  not 
refufe  to  oblige  any  body." 
William  alfo  joined  heartily  in 
her  favour ;  for  he  was  of  fuch 
a  gentle  difpofition,  that  he  al- 
ways wifhed  to  promote  the  hap- 
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pinefs  of  every  one  he  favv  $ 
and  Nancy  feconded  him  with 
great  ardor.  Upon  this  mighty 
queftion,  a  warm  debate  en- 
fued.  Mifs  Snap  faid,  "  fhe 
did  not  care  for  the  girl,  but 
fhe  had  no  patience  to  have  her 
play  fo  interrupted/'  Charlotte 
Rich,  who  was  a  fchool- fellow 
of  Mifs  Lofty's,  began  to  be 
afhamed  of  having  afked  her  to 
take  notice  of  fuch  an  humble 
companion  j  and  though  fhe  was 
in  her  heart  very  fond  of  little 
Fanny,  yet  fhe  felt  her  pride 
hurt  at  having  fhewn  her  fuch 
a  degree  of  regard.  So  forcibly 
does  a  bad  example  often  ope^ 
rate  upon  a  mind  which  would 
be  otherwife  not  ungenerous* 
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During  the  difpute,  the  inno- 
cent caufe  of  it  happened  to  pafs 
by;  and  Fanny,  with  a  modeft 
curtefy,  afked  Mifs  Rich  how 
flie  did?  To  which  queftion  the 
foolifh  girl,  for  the  reafon  above- 
mentioned,  would  not  condefcend 
to  give  her  an  anfwer.  As  fhe 
was  a  child  of  great  fenfibility, 
(he  was  a  little  diftrefled  by 
the  contempt  which  Charlotte  af- 
fedtcd.  She  knew  too  well  the 
duties  of  her  ftation  to  offer  to 
put  herfelf  upon  an  equality  with 
the  other  young  ladies;  but  as 
flie  was  always  accuftomed  to  be 
treated  by  Mifs  Rich  with  the 
freedom  of  an  equal,  fhe  felt 
her  contempt  as  a  hardfhip  to 
which  (he  had  not  been  ufed. 
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She  hung  down  her  head,  and 
was  walking  filently  away,  when 
Tom  took  hold  of  her  gown, 
and  enquired  whither  (he  was 
going  ?  defining  Jbter  to  flay  with 
him  and  his  friend  William,  add- 
ing, "  that  Mils  Sedley  and  Bob 
fhould  be  of  their  party;  and 
they  would  leave*  the  proud  board- 
ing-fchool  ladies,  fince  that  was 
their  title,  to  keep  company 
with  the  merchant's  fon." 

Mifs  Lofty,  who  was  daughter 
of  a  nobleman,  replied,  "  that 
a  merchant's  fon  was  no  better 
than  a  tradefman  •>  and  {he  was 
not  over  fond  of  your  city  gen- 
try/' This  fpeech  equally  of- 
fended Matter  Tradewell  and  Mifs 
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Snap;  who,  rouzed  at  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  her  rank,  de- 
clared, "  me  always  heard,  that 
a  gentleman  of  fortune  was  as 
good  as  a  Lord;  and  her  father, 
who  was  an  Alderman^  was  known, 
though  a  grocer,  to  be  worth, 
thoufands  and  thoufands  of  pounds, 
and  therefore  ffie  did  not  under- 
ftand  fuch  treatment."  In  fhort, 
the  difagreement  ran  fo  high, 
that  Mifs  Snap  could  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  play  at  all ;  and  when 
the  reft  of  the  difputants  had 
agreed  to  make  up  matters,  fhe 
would  accept  of  no  propofal,  nor 
join  in  any  diverfion  which  they 
offered  to  her  choice.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, Matter  Sedkys,  with  their 
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fifter  and  TOJTZ,  had  accompanied 
fanny  to  an  arbour  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  where  they  quietly  fat 
down  to  play.  Her  good-nature 
inclined  her  always  to  give  way  to 
her  companions ;  and  Ihe  had  been 
taught  to  do  whatever  her  fupe- 
riors  defired  (if  it  was  not  wrong) 
fo  that  they  found  her  a  moft 
agreeable  and  entertaining  girl, 
and  rejoiced  that  they  had  admit- 
ted her  to  be  of  their  party. 
Among  the  reft  of  their  amufe- 
ments,  it  was  propofed  that  they 
(hould  each  tell  a  ftory  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  reft;  and 
as  none  of  the  others  could  im- 
mediately recolledt  one,  Fanny 
was  defired  to  begin,  which  fhe 
very  readily  did  in  the  following 
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manner,      out    of    a    little    book 
which    {he  had  in  her  pocket. 

"  John  Aft'ive  was  a  very  good 
fort  of  man,  and  was  beloved 
by  his  neighbours.  He  was  kind 
to  every  body;  and  would  al- 
ways help  thofe  who  were  in 
diftrefs.  As  he  had  a  good  trade 
(though  it  was  a  laborious  one) 
he  got  a  pretty  fortune;  and  he 
did  not  mind  the  fatigue,  for  the 
fake  of  providing  for  his  family. 
His  wife  too  was  a  worthy 
woman,  and  always  took  care 
to  have  things  ready  againft  he 
came  home,  received  him  with 
good-humour,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  trouble  he  took  in  get- 
ting the  money  to  keep  her  and 
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her  children.  They  had  three 
daughters;  whofe  names  were 
Nanny,  Sufan,  and  Kate ;  and  me 
taught  them  to  read  and  work; 
and  when  they  were  gone  to- 
bed,  would  fit  up  to  mend  their 
cloaths,  and  do  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  them.  While  they  were 
young,  this  family  all  lived  ex- 
tremely comfortable.  The  pa- 
rents were  contented  and  thank- 
ful for  their  condition;  and  the 
children  were  as  happy  as  it 
was  in  their  power  to  make 
them.  But  when  they  grew 
older,  and  ought  to  have  known 
better,  the  two  eldefl  became 
perverfe  and  difobedient.  Thej 
would  not  mind  what  they  were 
taught;  and  only  grumbled  and 
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found  fault  if  they  were  fet 
to  work.  In  fhort,  they  be- 
came fo  obftinate,  that  they  at 
all  times  did  the  contrary  to 
what  their  parents  defired :  Su- 
fan  one  day  in  jumping  from 
the  top  of  a  gate,  which  me 
had  often  been  forbid  to  do, 
broke  her  leg,  an  accident  that 
confined  her  a  great  while,  and 
co ft  her  father  a  vaft  deal  of 
money  for  furgeons;  and  her 
mother  in  lifting  her  about, 
got  a  hurt  in  her  back,  which 
never  could  be  cured,  and  oc- 
cafioned  her  to  be  lame  all  the 
reft  of  her  life.  Any  body  would 
have  thought  that  fuch  an  acci- 
dent might  have  taught  the 
naughty  girl  to  have  been  more 
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obedient  for  the  future;  but  (he 
was  unmoved  by  it ;  and  added 
to  the  trouble  of  nurfmg  her,  by 
being  crofs  and  diflatisfied ;  and 
poor  Mrs.  jtftfoe  would  often 
fhed  tears  at  the  unkind  fpeeches 
which  fhe  returned  for  her  care 
and  indulgence.  Nor  did  Nancy 
afford  them  any  greater  comfort. 
She  would  never  affift  in  thofe 
things  of  which  flie  was  capable: 
but  was  mighty  eager  to  do 
what  was  out  of  her  power. 

"  One  day  when  her  fifter 
was  better,  her  mother  defired 
them  both  to  run  the  feams  of 
a  bed  curtain,  which  ihe  was 
making;  and  begged  them  to 
make  hafte,  as  {he  wanted  to 
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finiih  it  before  night.  They 
both  looked  fallen  at  her  re- 
queft.  Nancy  faid,  "  it  was  not 
her  bufinefs  •,  and  her  father  might 
fleep  without  curtains :"  and  Su- 
fan  replied,  "  that  though  her 
leg  was  mended  {he  would  not 
do  all  the  drudgery  indeed." 
While  little  Kate,  who  was  much 
younger,  threaded  a  needle,  and 
began  to  take  one  of  them  into 
her  lap,  though  it  was  fo  large 
fhe  could  hardly  manage  it.  Mrs. 
Active  told  them  to  confider  their 
father  had  a  bad  cold ;  and  as 
it  was  a  very  fevere  froft,  and 
a  windy  night,  it  would  certainly 
make  him  worfe.  So  after  fhe 
had  infifted  upon  it,  they  fnatched 
up  the  work,  and  pulled  out  their 
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needles  with  fuch  "  paffion  and 
ill-humour  as  to  break  the  thread 
at  every  ftitch.  Sufan,  who  had 
got  a  book  to  amufe  her,  and 
who  fat  with  her  back  to  her 
mother,  put  it  into  her  lap,  and 
kept  reading  the  whole  time, 
without  paying  any  regard  to 
what  fhe  faid ;  and  long  before 
the  ufual  hour  of  going  to-bed, 
both  fitters  pretended  they  were 
fo  fleepy  they  could  not  keep 
awake,  left  their  work  unfinim- 
ed,  put  on  their  night  caps,  and 
went  away. 

«'  As  Sufan's  book  was  very 
entertaining,  they  fat  up  in  their 
own  room  to  finifh  reading  it; 
but  thinking  they  heard  Mrs. 
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ASlhe  upon  the  flairs,  they  haftily 
popped  the  candle  into  the  clofet, 
and  with  their  cloaths  on  jump- 
ed into  bed.  As  they  heedlefsly 
put  it  upon  an  under  fhelf,  it 
burnt  a  hole  through  the  one 
which  was  over  it,  where  catch- 
ing to  fome  linen,  it  foon  fet 
the  clofet  in  a  blaze.  This 
did  not  happen  for  fome  hours 
after  they  had  left  it,  they  hav- 
ing laid  ftill  for  fear  of  be- 
ing found  but,  and  not  think- 
ing of  the  danger,  fell  afleep, 
while  the  flames  burnt  through 
to  Mr.  Active's  room,  which  was 
adjoining  to  theirs;  and  it  was 
with  the  greateft  difficulty  that 
they  were  faved,  he  having  but 
juft  time  to  rufli  in  at  the  ha- 


zard  of  his  own  life,  and  carry 
them  down  flairs  in  his  arms. 
But  the  houfe  for  want  of  water, 
as  it  was  in  a  country  place, 
was  entirely  confumed ;  nor  did 
they  fave  any  thing,  not  even  fo 
much  as  cloaths  to  cover  them," 

When  Fanny  had  read  thus  far, 
her  audience  were  obliged  to  fe- 
perate  upon  a  fummons  to  tea. 
They  were  all  extremely  forry, 
as  they  wifhed  to  hear  a  con- 
el  ufion  to  her  ftory ;  and  Wil- 
liam  begged  her  to  lend  him  the 
book  that  he  might  finifh  it  at 
home.  This  propofal  Fanny  did 
not  much  approve,  but  at  length, 
upon  a  promife  of  his  returning 
it  by  Mafter  Rich  before  he  went 


to  fchool,  {he  entrufted  it  to  his 
care,  charging  him  to  keep  it 
clean,  and  not  take  the  paper  off 
the  cover. 

In  their  way  home,  the  young 
folk  entertained  Mr.  Graves  with 
an  account  of  their  days  amufe- 
ment,  and  beftowed  great  praife 
on  Fanny's  good-nature,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  blamed  the 
haughty  manners  of  Mifs  Lofty 
and  her  companions.  "  Your 
obfervations,  my  dear  children," 
replied  their  grandfather,  "  give 
me  the  higheft  pleafure,  as  there 
is  nothing  more  truly  contempt- 
able  than  that  pride  which  arifes 
from  the  pofleffion  of  wealth  and 
finery.  The  poor  are  a  more  ufe- 
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ful  fet  of  people  than  the  rich; 
fmce  to  their  induftry  we  muft 
owe  all  thofe  diftinctions  that  be- 
flow  the  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  And  though  the  dif- 
ference of  ftation  was  appointed 
for  the  wifeft  ends ;  yet,  it  is 
our  duty  to  behave  with  kind- 
nefs.  to  our  inferiors,  and  not 
fubjecl:  them  to  unneceflary  mor- 
tifications. A  prudent  pcrfon 
will  always  endeavour  to  keep 
fuch  company  as  may  fuit  his 
rank,  becaufe  it  is  an  error  to 
affociate  only  with  thofe  be- 
neath us,  as  we  cannot  learn 
from  them  fuch  qualifications 
which  are  eflential  to  be  known; 
but  a  good  mind  will  at  all  times 
pay  a  tender  regard  to  the  feel- 


ings  of  thofe  in  poverty  and  dif- 
trefs,  becaufe  it  is  an  aft  of 
cruelty  and  oppreffion  to  infult 
any  who  are  in  circumftances 
lefs  happy  than  ourfelves.  In- 
flead,  therefore,  of  being  frond 
on  account  of  your  family  and 
fortune,  you  mould  be  thank- 
ful to  Providence  that  you  will 
have  it  in  your  power  to  affift 
others  5  and  remember,  that  the 
higher  your  rank,  and  the  greater 
fhare  of  wealth  you  may  poffefs, 
fo  much  the  more  it  is  necefifa- 
ry  to  fet  a  good  example ;  as 
God  will  expect  more  from  you 
in  confequence  of  fuch  advan- 
tages, than  from  thofe  who  by 
having  fewer  opportunities  of 
infiruclion,  are  not  fo  well  ac- 
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quamted  with  their  duty.  Every 
incident,  my  dears,  may  afford 
you  fome  ufeful  leffon,  if  you 
accuflom  yourfelves  to  reflect  fe- 
rioufly;  and  this  afternoon  has 
taught  you  by  experience,  that 
the  benefit  of  a  good  education, 
the  finery  of  drefs,  and  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  noble  connections,  are 
altogether  infufHcient  to  engage 
your  love  or  refpeft;  while  the 
fuperior  charms  of  good-nature 
and  good  fenfe  have  in  the  hum- 
ble Fanny  found  means  to  win 
your  regard.  Remember  then, 
for  the  future  to  cultivate  in 
yourfelves  the  internal  graces  of 
a  generous  difpofition ;  and  let 
the  pride  and  folly  of  Mifs  Lofty 
and  Mafier  Tradewell,  be  a  warn- 
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ing  to  you  to  fhun  their  errors. 
Every  degree  of  grandeur  and 
oftentation  can  be  but  compari- 
tive.  If  you  defpife  the  poverty  of 
Fanny,  or  the  inferior  fortune  of 
your  acquaintance  Sam  Ivy  •,  Sir 
Thomas  Toung,  or  your  fchool-fel- 
low  Lord  New/on,  may  look  down 
upon  you  with  equal  contempt  3 
becaufe  they  have  already  each  a 
title  to  boaft,  and  have  larger 
eftates  to  expect  than  yourfelf: 
and  as  you  would  diflike  to  be 
treated  with  difdain  by  them,  re- 
member others  have  equal  fenfi- 
bility:  and  always  judge  by  your 
own  feelings,  what  is  the  courfe 
of  adlion  you  mould  purfue; 
fince,  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  is  a  rule  of  the  greateil  im- 
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portance  in  life.  Matter  Trade- 
well  could  but  ill  bear  the  fcorn 
with  which  Mifs  Lofty  treated 
a  mercantile  employment,  though 
he  had  joined  in  her  haughty  be- 
haviour to  Fanny  Mopwell.  And 
thofe  who  are  moft  ready  to  give 
offence  to  others,  can  in  general 
the  leaft  fubmit  to  fuch  info- 
lence  themfelves;  becaufe,  know- 
ing their  own  want  of  more  va- 
luable endowments,  and  thinking 
fuch  a  vain  fuperiority  of  the 
higheft  confequence,  they  are 
mortified  in  proportion  to  their 
pride,  and  fuffer  the  juft  punifh- 
ment  of  their  arrogance  in  the 
folly  which  caufes  their  diftrefs." 
William  thanked  his  grandfather 
for  his  good  advice,  to  which 
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they  had  all  liftened  with  great 
attention;  and  then  retired  to  bed, 
with  the  fatisfaction  of  having  be- 
haved well  during  the  courfe  of 
the  day.  As  foon  as  he  conveni- 
ently could  the  next  morning,  he 
went  into  his  filler's  room,  and 
taking  Fanny  s  book  from  his 
pocket,  they  both  fat  down  in 
one  chair,  with  his  arm  round 
her  neck  j  and  began  to  read  the 
continuation  of  the  ftory  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Mr.  Active  and  his  family 
were  now  left  expofed  to  the 
greateft  diftrefs.  One  of  his  legs 
had  been  terribly  burnt  in  get- 
ting *  is  daughters  down  flairs; 
and  the  lofs  of  their  houfe  and 
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furniture  it  was  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  repair.  Several  of, 
the  neighbours  were  fo  kind  as 
to  give  them  a  few  cloaths  for 
the  prefent ;  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  parifh,  out  of  regard  to 
his  merit,  made  a  fubfcription 
for  him,  and  gave  him  fome 
money  for  his  immediate  relief. 
With  this  affiftance  they  took 
as  cheap  a  lodging  as  they  could 
procure;  but  were  obliged  to 
live  very  differently  from  their 
ufual  manner.  The  poor  man, 
though  he  went  out  to  work, 
could  earn  but  little,  his  leg 
growing  worfe  for  want  of  pro- 
per affiftance  5  and  the  fright  of 
the  fire  had  had  fuch  an  effedl 
on  his  wife,  that  {he  never  was 
well  after.  In  this  ftate  of  pe>- 


verty  the  money  which  had  been 
given  them  was  foon  fpent ; 
and  though  many  perfons  had 
pitied  them  at  the  time,  yet 
their  fufferings  were  now  forgot, 
and  nobody  thought  any  more 
about  them.  Nanny  and  Sufan, 
though  their  undutiful  behaviour 
had  been  the  caufe  of  all  the 
misfortunes  which  they  fuffered, 
ftill  continued  to  be  ill-tem- 
pered and  untractable.  They 
were  difcontented  with  their  fitu- 
ation,  and  grumbled  at  the  hard- 
fhip  to  which  they  were  reduc- 
ed; and  though  their  mother  had 
got  fome  work  to  employ  them, 
yet  they  were  fo  idle  that  they 
neglected  to  do  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  were  flarving  for  want. 
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Poor  Kate,  indeed,  did  what  me 
could;  and  though  fhe  was  but 
young,  proved  of  great  affiftance 
to  her  mother.  "  I  will  do  all 
I  am  able,51  me  would  fay,  "  and 
do  not  grieve,  for  in  time 
we  (hall  have  more  money  I 
hope."  And  when  me  faw  there 
was  but  little  for  dinner,  me 
would  not  eat  what  fhe  wanted, 
in  order  to  leave  it  for  her  pa- 
rents. Sometimes  fhe  would  talk 
to  her  fitters,  and  advife  them 
to  behave  better.  "  I  am  fure," 
me  has  faid,  "  we  owe  a  great 
deal  to  our  father  and  mother 
for  their  care;  and  as  they  have 
worked  hard  for  us,  it  is  but 
reafonable  that  we  in  our  turn 
fliould  try  to  fupport  them."  The 


two  elder  fifters  were  at  length 
provided  for,  by  getting  into 
place,  and  going  to  fervice.  Narmy 
was  taken  by  a  grocer's  wife  to 
nurfe  a  young  child  and  go  of 
her  errands,  and  whatever  elfe  (he 
was  capable  of  doing :  and  Sufan 
went  to  a  farmer's  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  an  afiiftant  in  the 
family.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to 
carry  milk  every  morning  to  a 
gentleman  who  lived  near  the 
place  where  her  fifter  was  fettled; 
and  me  ufed  frequently  to  meet 
her  there,  and  flay  and  talk  to 
her  a  little.  They  purfued  this 
cuftom  for  fome  time  without 
any  bad  intention;  but  one  day, 
as  the  place  where  they  flood 
happened  to  be  clofe  to  a  paftry- 
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cook's  fhop,  they  were  tempted 
by  the  fight  of  fome  hot  buns 
to  go  in  and  buy  one  between 
them.  They  found  the  tafte  fo 
delicious,  that  they  would  gladly 
have  eaten  more;  but  confi- 
dering  the  coft  would  be  what 
they  could  not  well  afford,  they 
parted  fo>r  that  time,  with  a 
mutual  agreement  to  meet  the 
next  day  at  the  fame  houfe,  and 
renew  their  treat. 

"  Nanny's  bufinefs  would  not 
permit  her  to  be  there  fo  early 
as  her  filter,  who  after  having 
waited  at  the  door  for  fome  time, 
entered  the  fhop  by  herfelf,  and 
bought  a  penny  cuftard,  which 
fhe  had  juil  finifhed  eating,  when 
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Sttjan  arrived,  and  with  much 
pleafure  informed  her,  that  a 
gentleman  had  given  her  a  fhil- 
ling  for  her  trouble  in  waiting 
upon  him  during  his  flay  at  her 
Matter's ;  and  fhe  wanted  to  con- 
fult  her  in  what  manner  (he 
fhould  lay  it  out.  "  Suppofe," 
added  (he,  "  I  (hould  carry  it 
to  my  mother,  it  is  the  firft 
money  I  have  had,  and  fhe  is 
in  great  diftrefs  ?"  "  Why,  yes/' 
replied  Sufan,  "  they  do  want  mo- 
ney at  home ;  and  fo  after  you 
have  eaten  one  of  thefe  plum- 
cakes  let  us  go:  I  would  have 
bought  one  before  had  I  been 
able  to  pay  for  it."  "  Well ! 
but/'  returned  Nanny,  "  then  I 
muft  change  the  {hilling,  and 
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that  will  be  a  pity :  to  carry  only 
eleven-pence  will  not  look  half 
fo  well,  and  we  had  better  go 
without  our  cakes:  we  have  both 
had  a  good  dinner,  and  perhaps 
they  have  not  fared  fo  well :  I 
think  it  would  be  kinder  to  let 
them  have  it."  So  faying,  fhe 
was  going  to  leave  the  fhop, 
when  the  paftry-cook's  boy  paff- 
ed  by*  her  with  a  tray  full  of 
hot  cheefecakes.  They  fmelt  fo 
delicious,  that  Nanny  wifhed  very 
much  to  tafte  them;  and  her 
fifter  joining  in  the  fame  incli- 
nation, added,  "  we  fhall  often 
have  a  Jbllling  given  us  now  we 
are  in  fervice  :  it  is  but  a  trifle  1 
what  would  a  (hilling  buy  ?  My 
mother  will  not  expeSl  it;  and 
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therefore  will  not  be  hurt,  or 
vexed  about  it  :  come,  come,  do 
not  ftand  thinking  any  longer.'* 
"  To  be  fure  they  are  very 
nice,"  faid  Nanny,  and  took  up 
one  in  her  hand. — It  broke  !  — 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  muft 
be  paid  for  5  and  when  the  {hil- 
ling was  once  changed,  {he  ar- 
gued that  it  would  look  unhand- 
fome  to  carry  fuch  a  trifle  to 
her  parents.  —  Weak,  filly  girls  ! 
They  fpent  the  whole  of  it  be- 
fore they  left  the  {hop. 

"  Kate,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
tinued with  her  parents,  whofe 
misfortunes  encreafed  every  day. 
Mr.  jiflive  fell  from  a  ladder  and 
broke  one  of  his  arms,  and  was  by 
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this  accident  reduced  to  a  ftanr- 
ing  condition.  His  wife  was  at- 
tacked by  a  violent  fever,  of 
which  me  would  not  inform  her 
daughters,  for  fear  they  mould 
take  the  infection.  Thefe  dif- 
trefles  in  a  few  weeks,  as  they 
•were  both  unable  to  work,  re- 
duced them  to  the  moft  wretched 
ftate  of  poverty  5  and  on  the  day 
that  their  two  daughters  were 
feafting,  as  has  been  related,  they 
were  almoft  expiring  writh  hun- 
ger. Poor  Kate,  with  weeping 
eyes,  beheld  them  both.  She  had 
nothing  to  give  them,  and  had 
exhaufted  her  ftrength  in  nuriing 
and  attending  them.  Her  mo- 
ther lay  on  her  wretched  bed,  and 
her  melancholy  father  with  his 
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right  arm  in  a  fling  fat  befide 
her.  "  I  will  get  them  fome- 
thing  !"  faid  Kate  to  herfelf. 
Her  father  told  her  it  was  din- 
ner time.  "  Bring  what  there  is, 
my  good  child,  for  your  mo- 
ther." She  went  to  their  little 
cupboard.  —  Alas,  it  was  empty! 
Not  a  crumb  remained  !  She 
had  wiped  it  clean  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  thofe  fcraps  had  been 
her  only  breakfaft.  "  Is  there 
nothing,  my  child  ?"  added  he, 
and  he  looked  at  his  wife, 
ftroaked  his  left  hand  acrofs  his 
eyes,  but  not  quick  enough  to 
prevent  the  tears  which  dropped 
upon  the  fling  that  fupported 
his  right.  "  I  will  fetch  fome- 
thing,"  faid  Kate-,  and  was  hailen- 
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ing  to  the  door.  <c  Alas !"  re- 
plied he,  fobbing  with  diftrefs, 
<c  my  laji  farthing  was  fpent 
yefterday."  She  went  out,  how- 
ever. "  I  will  beg"  faid  me 
to  herfelf,  but  I  will  procure 
them  fomething."  She  flood  in 
the  ftreet  a  few  moments,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  At  laft 
me  ran  as  faft  as  her  weaknefs 
would  permit  (for  me  was  be- 
ginning to  be  ill  with  the  fame 
fever  which  had  attacked  her 
mother.)  She  ran  till  me  reached 
the  grocer's.  She  enquired  for 
her  fitter,  but  me  was  not  at 
home.  She  begged  them  to  give 
her  a  bit  of  bread ;  but  the  men 
in  the  mop  who  did  not  know 
her,  accufed  her  with  being  a 
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beggar  and  a  thief;  and  would 
not  believe  that  Nanny  was  her 
relation.  They  threatened  to  fend 
her  to  the  houfe  of  correction, 
and  turned  her  difgracefully  out 
of  doors. 

<c  Poor  K-te  wept  moft  bit- 
terly at  this  treatment.  She  was 
very  timid  and  had  not  courage 
to  reply,  but  wandered  back 
again  in  deeper  affliction  than  be- 
fore. As  me  drew  near  home, 
me  felt  rather  fick;  and  as  me 
had  fcarcely  eaten  any  thing  for 
feveral  days,  me  much  wi(hed  for 
fomething  to  appeafe  her  hunger. 
A  Baker's  mop  was  at  hand, 
and  me  determined  to  go  in  and 
beg  them  to  give  her  a  roll.  But 
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fhe  faw  nobody  to  apply  to. 
She  called  feveral  times,  but  no 
one  anfwered.  Loaves  of  bread, 
of  all  fizes,  flood  on  the  counter 
before  her.  <c  Shall  I  take  one?" 
faid  fhe:  "  I  am  quite  unob- 
ferved."  "  But  is  it  right}"  faid 
fhe  again  to  herfelf.  "  Shall  I 
do  a  wrong  thing  only  becaufe  I 
am  not  feen?" — She  walked  away. 
"  Shall  I  go  back/'  once  more 
ihe  added,  "  to  my  poor  father 
and  mother,  and  have  nothing  for 
them?'* — She  fat  down  upon  the 
threfhold  and  wept.  "  It  is  bet- 
ter to  ftarve"  at  length  (he  ex- 
claimed, "  it  is  better  to  ftarve 
than  be  wicked!1'  and  fhe  walked 
away.  A  gentleman  was  riding 
by  in  a  chaife,  and  the  wind 


blew  oft  his  hat.  She  ran, 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to 
him  ;  and  he  tolled  her  a  half- 
penny for  her  trouble.  She  took 
it  up  with  gratitude ;  and  as 
flie  ran  back  to  the  bakers,  {he 
repeated  aloud  to  herfelf,  "  It  is 
better  to  be  honeft  than  to  Jleal" 
The  owner  of  the  {hop  was  now 
returned.  She  told  her  diftrefsful 
tale,  and  he  gave  her  a  ftale 
penny  loaf  for  her  money.  With 
what  joy  did  the  poor  girl  re- 
turn to  her  parents. —  "  Was  me 
not  happier  than  if  me  had  eaten 
an  hundred  cheefecdkes  f  — »•  In  the 
afternoon  Nanny  had  leave  to  vifit 
her  mother.  She  blumed  when 
me  faw  them,  and  recollefted 
how  me  had  fpent  her  fhilling."— 
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So  far  went  the  ftory,  when 
William,  to  his  great  difappoint- 
ment,  perceived  he  had  kft  the 
reft  behind  him.  The  cover  of 
the  little  book  was  torn,  and 
the  leaves  were  faftened  together 
with  a  pin,  which  had  dropped 
out ;  and  Fanny  in  giving  it 
him  when  they  were  called  to 
tea,  had,  without  knowing  it, 
kept  back  the  reft. 

He  communicated  the  accident 
to  his  grandfather;  and  gave  him 
an  account  of  what  he  had  been 
reading ;  and  concluded  with 
hoping,  that  Nanny  and  Sufan 
would  in  the  end  meet  with  the 
punifhment  which  their  negledt 
of  their  parents  deferved  ;  that 


he    fhould    rejoice    to    hear   they 
were  Jiarved    for    their  barbarity. 
"  You    fee,    my   dear,"    returned 
Mr.    Graves,   "  that    the    appear- 
ance of  ingratitude  is   fo  odious, 
that  it  fills  you  with  abhorrence 
only  to  read  an  imperfect  account 
of  it,  and   yet    I    doubt  whether 
you   who    are  fo    warm    in    your 
deteftation  of  the   crime,   are  not 
fometimes     tempted    to     commit 
it."     "  What    If"     faid     William 
rather  warmly,    "  I    difobey   my 
parents,   and  forget  them  in  their 
diftrefs  !    If  I  had  but  a   mouth- 
ful   of   bread     they    fhould    have 
it  between  them ;  and  I  am  fure 
I  always   do  as  they    defire    me." 
<f  You  are   a  good   boy,"    replied 
the    old    gentleman;    "  but   you 
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have  never  yet  been  put  to  fuch 
a  trial.  Few  perfons  know 
themf elves,  or .  are  fenfible  how 
they  fhould  act  in  fit-nations 
which  they  have  not  experienc- 
ed. The  only  way  you  can  prove 
your  affection  to  your  friends,  is 
by  rendering  yourfelf  worthy 
their  regard.  Only  remember, 
that  to  do  a  wrong  thing  will 
give  them1  more  uneafinefs  than 
you  can  imagine ;  and  that  their 
concern  for  your  welfare  is  fo 
great,  it  would  be  the  heavieft 
affliction  they  could  experience 
to  have  you  behave  improperly; 
and,  therefore,  to  merit  their 
confidence,  you  muft  act  with 
the  fame  attention  to  their  com- 
v.  mands  when  they  are  abient  as 


when  they  are  prefent  to  obfervc 
you." 

William  was  vexed  at  his  grand- 
father's obfervation,  and  told  him, 
"  it  feemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of 
his  condudt,"  Mr.  Graves  com- 
mended him  tenderly;  but  faid,. 
"  he  had  obierved,  that  he  was 
often  fevere  in  his  judgment; 
and  when  he  faw  a  fault  in 
others,  or  read  of  any  blameable 
character,  he  was  apt  to  con- 
demn it  without  any  regard  to 
that  mercy  which  was  a  moft 
amiable  attribute,  and  peculiarly 
neceflary  in  creatures,  who  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing themfelves.  Young  perfons," 
continued  he,  "  are  apt  to  look 
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upon  every  crime  of  which  they 
have  not  been  guilty  as  impoffible 
for  them  to  commit :  but  that 
confidence  in  their  own  ftrength 
is  fometimes  a  moft  dangerous 
Tnare  to  them  in  future  life.  I 
will  give  you  an  inftance  of  this 
fort  which  fell  under  my  own 
obfervation.  When  I  firft  went 
''prentice,  there  was  a  young  man 
about  fixteen,  with  whom  I  had 
been  always  intimate,  and  who 
was  bound  about  the  fame  time 
to  an  uncle  who  lived  next  door 
to  my  matter's.  This  circum- 
ftance  was  a  great  addition  to 
our  happinefs,  and  the  more  I 
faw  of  him  the  more  I  had  rea- 
fon  to  efteem  him.  But  there 
was  one  thing  I  wifhed  had 


been  otherwife  in  his  difpofition. 
His  principles  were,  fo  rigid, 
that  I  was  fometimes  afraid  to 
tell  him  of  any  inadvertence  I 
had  been  guilty  of,  though  he 
was  about  my  own  age ;  for  he 
declared  fuch  an  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  that  was  mean  or  de- 
ceitful, as  to  confefs,  if  one  of 
his  friends  mould  do  a  difhonora- 
ble  aftion,  he  would  caft  him 
off  for  ever. — But  the  beft  hearts 
may  be  tempted  to  evil  before 
they  are  aware,  if  they  depend 
fo  much  upon  themfelves  as  to 
be  off  their  guard.  He  had  leave 
one  evening  to  viiit  an  acquain- 
tance, .and  upon  his  arrival  found 
that  the  family  were  engaged  to 
go  to  the  play.  They  gave  him 


an  invitation  to  accompany  them, 
which  for  fome  time  he  declin- 
ed, thinking  it  not  quite  right 
to  do  this  without  his  uncle's 
knowledge.  At  length,  however, 
as  it  was  an  entertainment  which 
(as  he  had  been  but  a  fhort  time 
in  London)  he  had  never  feen, 
he  determined  to  accept  their 
offer.  He  felt  a  fecret  uneafinefs 
upon  his  mind,  as  he  thought 
his  conduct  not  ftrictly  right, 
and  had  gfeat  reafon  to  fuppofe 
the  propofal  would  by  no  means 
have  met  with  his  uncle's  ap- 
probation. His  regret  was  how- 
ever forgotten  during  the  repre- 
fentation ;  and  he  would  have 
been  quite  happy  had  his  con- 

fent   been    obtained.      The    time 
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however,  went  fafter  than  he 
imagined,  and  when  he  returned 
home  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  He 
had  unfortunately  broken  his 
watch,  and  his  companions  af- 
furing  him  it  was  early,  he 
fat  down  with  them  to  fup- 
per.  The  clock  at  length  ftruck 
twelve;  and  the  hours  had  pafT- 
ed  fo  agreeably,  that  he  thought 
it  had  been  but  eleven.  He 
rofe  immediately,  and  haftened 
home,  afraid  of  his  uncle's  dif- 
pleafure,  and  angry  with  himfelf 
for  a  conduct  which  his  con- 
fcience  difapproved. 

"  As   he    was    running    haftily 
along,    full  of  uneafinefs   for   the 

reception    he  might    meet    with, 
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his    foot    flipped,    and    down   he 
fell    againft    a     poft.        He    was 
flightly  bruifed,  and  cut 'his  face 
by  the  accident;  but  the  thought 
immediately   occurred   to   him  to 
make  that  an  excufe  for  his  ftay; 
and  as   he  had   miftaken   a  ftreet 
which      led     him     farther    from 
home,    for    one    which    he     de~ 
figned   to    have    taken;    without 
,any  further   reflection,    he  related 
a  plaufible  tale   to    his  uncle   of 
his  having  loft  his    way;   and  as 
he  had  never  before  told  an  un- 
truth,   the  account    was    believed 
by    the    old   gentleman,  —  So  far 
his  falfity  had  efcaped   detection. 
He    retired   to-bed;    but    not   to 
fleep;  that  comfort  he  could   not 
obtain:    his   conference    reprefented 
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the  wickednefs  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  he  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  crime  which 
for  the  firlt  time  he  had  commit- 
ted. In  the  morning  he  rofe 
with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  cheer- 
ful neis  is  only  the  companion 
of  virtue.  He  had  too  much 
falfe  pride  to  confefs  his  folly; 
and  the  queftions  which  his  un- 
cle put  to  him,  obliged  him  to 
confirm  one  lie  by  the  addition 
of  many  more. — So  eafily,  my 
dear  boy,  do  we  fink  from  one 
wickednefs  to  the  commiffion  of 
another ;  and  fo  difficult  is  it 
to  regain  the  right  path,  when 
once  we  have  wandered  from  it. 
•—He  pafled  a  moft  wretched 
morning,  occupied  with  reflec- 
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tions  upon  his  conduct,  and  en- 
tered the  parlour  upon  a  fum- 
mons  to  dinner  with  a  mind 
penetrated  with  remorfe.  But 
guefs  at  his  confufion,  when  the 
firft  object  which  he  faw  was 
the  gentleman  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  play,  and  who  had 
called  to  return  him  his  ftick, 
which  in  the  hafte  of  his  depar- 
ture he  had  left  behind.  The 
explanation  that  followed,  was 
fuch  as  to  mortify  him  to  the 
laft  degree.  It  not  only  expofed 
his  deceit  to  his  uncle,  but 
to  the  reft  of  the  company; 
and'  his  character  was  fo  much 
injured  by  the  difcovery,  that 
it  was  many  years  before  he 
could  entirely  reinftate  hirnfelf 
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in  their  good  opinion :  and  to  this 
day  he  is  cautious  of  making  a 
pofitive  declaration,  or  profeffion 
of  what  he  will  do,  for  fear  he 
fhould  be  enfnared  into  evil."— - 
"  It  is  in  every  one's  power,'* 
faid  William,  "  to  be  good  if 
they  pleafe;  therefore,  they  are 
accountable  certainly  for  their 
bad  adions."  <c  Very  true,"  re- 
plied his  grandfather,  "  but  take 
care  that  you  are  never  drawn 
to  the  commiffion  of  bad  adions 
by  the  example  or  perfuafions  of 
others.  And  you  fhould  remem- 
ber, that  the  end  of  all  your 
ftudies  is  to  make  you  better  by 
the  force  of  example.  When 
you  meet  with  vicious  charac- 
ters, let  the  deteftation  which 
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you   feel   for    their    crimes   be    a 
warning   to  you   to  avoid  a  limi- 
lar   condudlj   while   on   the  other 
hand,    every    noble   a&ion    fhould 
infpire    you    with    emulation     to 
imitate   what   you  applaud.      My 
hopes,"  continued    the    good   old 
gentleman,   "  are  fixed  upon  you 
all;    but  in    a    particular   manner 
my  cares  have  been   engaged   for 
you,    as  I  have  had  a  nearer  con- 
cern in    your   education ;     and    I 
truft,    my   William,    you   will   re- 
compence   my   folicitude,    by   be- 
coming    a    worthy     example    to 
your     brother      and     lifter;      for 
really   I    think    your   mifcondudi 
would   break   my  heart." 
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William  was  generous,  frank, 
and  affedlionate.  He  loved  his 
grandfather  moft  tenderly ;  and 
prefling  his  hand,  promifed  his 
future  conduct  fhould  be  all  he 
wifhed. — But  alas  !  with  all  his 
good  qualities,  he  was  in  fome 
refpects  of  too-eafy  a  difpofition. 
He  had  not  refolution  to  oppofe 
what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  when 
his  companions  propofed  it;  and 
was  frequently  drawn  into  fnch  er- 
rors through  his  weak  compliance, 
as  he  had  long  occafion  to  lament. 
Good-nature  is  a  great  virtue;  but 
young  people  mould  endeavour 
to  diftinguifh  between  what  is 
kind  and  what  is  weak.  True 
goodncfs  is  always  obliging  to 
others,  where  it  can  be  ib  with- 


out  adting  wrongly.  But  no  po- 
litenefs  can  excufe  an  ill  aftion ; 
and  thofe  who  propofe  what  is 
blameablc,  ought  never  to  be 
complied  with.  We  fhould  then, 
with  gentlenefs  endeavour  to  fhew 
them  the  impropriety  of  their 
behaviour;  and  if  they  are  too 
obftinate  to  be  convinced,  leave 
them  to  their  folly  without 
partaking  it  with  them. 

William  was  engaged  to  dine 
that  day  at  the  houfe  of  Cap- 
tain Fairform,  where  another  boy 
of  his  own  age  had  been  invited 
to  meet  him.  This  gentleman's 
cldeft  fon  was  handfome,  fenfi- 
ble,  and  clever :  his  manner  and 
addrefs  were  uncommonly  grace- 
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fill  and  pleafing;  and  he  be* 
haved  fo  well  in  company  as  to 
be  generally  admired.  What  a 
pity  was  it  that  fuch  an  infinu- 
ating  appearance  fhould  not  have 
been  equalled  by  a  better  heart! 
He  was  fo  deceitful  as  to  ap- 
pear virtuous  in  the  fociety  of 
his  parents  and  friends ;  and 
mifled  them  to  believe,  that  he 
was  as  good  as  he  pretended. 
I  {hall  pafs  over  all  the  occur- 
rences of  the  meeting,  and  what 
panned  between  this  young  gen- 
tleman and  his  vifitors,  till  after 
they  had  dined ;  when  Harry 
Fairform  propofed  to  them  to 
take  a  walk.  His  father  defired 
them  not  to  go  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  Boxley,  as  there  was  a  fair 


kept  that  day,  and  he  did  not 
chufe  they  fhould  mix  with  the 
company  who  frequented  it.  Har- 
ry promifed  obedience,  and  bow- 
ing, fet  forward  with  his  com- 
panions the  oppoiite  way. 

As  foon  as  they  were  out  of 
fight  of  the  houfe,  young  Fair- 
form  turned  about,  and  taking 
William  by  the  arm,  "  Come," 
faid  he,  "  Tom  Wilding,  and  you 
and  I,  will  go  acrois  that  field, 
and  fee  what  is  going  forward 
yonder,"  pointing  as  he  fpoke  to 
the  place  they  had  been  forbid- 
den to  vifit.  "  Why  you  do  not 
mean  furely  to  go  to  the  fair  ?" 
replied  Sedley  with  aftonimment. 
"  Have  you  not  promifed  that 
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you  would  not  ?"  "  Pooh !  you 
filly  fellow,"  returned  Harry, 
"  Promifes  and  pye-cruft  —  did 
you  never  hear  the  old  proverb  ? 
—  they  are  both  made  to  be 
broken.  What  will  my  father 
be  the  worfe  for  it,  whether  I 
walk  or>e  way  or  the  other  ?  and 
I  know  which  will  afford  me  the 
moft  amufement.  He  is  a  crofs 
old  fellow  to  wifh  to  confine 
me  in  fuch  a  manner  without 
reafon  :  I  dare  not  tell  him  fo, 
but  I  promife  you,  I  take  care 
to  do  as  I  pleafe." 

The  honeft  heart  of  William 
was  (hocked  at  the  idea  of  fuch 
ungenerous  deceit.  He  blamed 
him  for  his  principles,  and  re- 


fufed  to  go. —  "  Nay,  then,"  faid 
his  companion,  "  if  you  will 
ftay,  you  muft  do  as  you  pleafej 
but  it  was  my  promife,  not 
your's  ;  and  if  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  mighty  guilt  upon  my 
own  fhoulders,  and  what  is 
worfe,  run  the  rifk  of  the  pu- 
niftiment,  what  is  that  to  you?" 
"  I  did  not  promife  to  be  fure," 
cried  William,  paufing;  "  but  I 
know  my  friends  w®uld  be  an- 
gry, was  I  to  go  without  leave, 
and  efpecially  when  the  Captain 
has  defired  us  fo  pefitively  not 
to  do  it. — "  The  Captain's  fon 
muft  anfwer  for  that,"  interrupt- 
ed young  Wilding ;  "  that  is  none 
of  our  bufinefs;  but  if  you  are 
afraid  of  a  drubbing,  why  that  is 
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another  thing."  "  I  have  no 
fucb  fear,"  returned  William  with 
indignation;  but  I  am  too  ge- 
nerous to  abufe  the  confidence 
of  my  friends.  They  believe  in 
my  honor,  and  it  would  be  bafe 
to  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  the  trull; 
they  repofe  in  me." 

The  two  boys,  with  uplifted 
eyes,  fneered  at  this  fpeech. 
They  ridiculed  his  notions,  and 
derided  his  attention  to  his  pa- 
rents when  they  were  abfcnt; 
and  Jack  Carekfs  and  Will  Spor- 
tive coming  up  while  they  were 
in  debate,  they  applied  to  them 
on  the  occafion.  All  now  was 
uproar  and  confufion ;  each  one 
trying  which  fhould  laugh  the 
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moft  at  our  poor  diftrefled  Sedfey. 
His   confcience    told  him   it   was 
wrong   to  comply;    but  the   ex- 
ample,   the    perfualions,    and   the 
ridicule  of  his    companions    pre- 
vailed,    and     he     relu&antly    fet 
forward  with    them  to    the    vil- 
lage.    They   foon   arrived  at   the 
fair;     and     walking    up     to    the 
booths,     furveyed     with     delight 
the  various  toys  with  which  they 
were  furnifhed.     Called  upon  on 
all    fides    to   purchafe    fomething, 
they  each  began  to  afk  the  price 
of    what  moft   attracted  their  at- 
tention ;    and    William    agreed    to 
buy    a   trumpet  for  his   brother: 
and  afterwards    taking   up   a   lit- 
tle red  morocco  pocket-book,  was 
told   it   would  coft   fix  fhillings. 
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He  laid  it  back  on  the  flail, 
faying,  "  it  was  too  dear;"  but 
in  turning  round,  the  flap  of 
his  coat  brufhed  it  down  on 
the  ground,  and  Witt  Sportive, 
unfeen  by  any  body,  picked  it 
up,  and  put  it  into  his  bofom. 
The  owner  foon  miffed  his  pro- 
perty, and  charged  William  with 
the  theft.  This  accufation  he 
warmly  refented ;  but  the  man 
perfcvered  in  laying  the  blame 
on  him,  till  a  mob  was  foon 
gathered  round,  and  it  was  de- 
termined he  fhould  be  fearched. 

Will  Sportive,  who  had  only 
taken  the  book  for  a  frolick, 
for  the  fame  reafon  now  con- 
trived amidft  the  buftle  to  con- 
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vey  it  into  his  companion's 
pocket;  and  Sedley,  confcious  of 
his  own  innocence,  grew  more 
angry  at  the  treatment  he  met 
with  ;  and  abfolutely  refufed  the 
fatisfadtion  that  was  demanded. 
This  added  to  the  fufpicions 
againft  him,  and  he  was  foon 
overpowered  by  numbers.  He 
held  his  hands  over  his  pockets, 
funk  down  on  the  ground,  and 
did  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  prevent  thofe  about  him  from 
the  execution  of  their  defign :  — • 
but  judge  of  his  aftonifhment, 
when  after  being  overcome  by 
force,  the  book  was  found  upon 

him.  —  In   vain   he   protefted  his 

f 

innocence.  No  one  gave  him 
credit,  and  the  general  cry  of 
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"  here  is  a  young  thief!"  re- 
founded  from  every  tongue.  Some 
threatened  him  with  a  ducking 
in  a  horfe-pond,  others  with  a 
whipping  at  the  cart's  tail,  and 
others  prophecied  that  he  would 
end  his  days  at  the  gallows,  and 
come  at  laft  to  be  hanged. 

Will  Sportive,  whofe  joke  was 
attended  with  fuch  ferious  con- 
fequences,  began  to  repent  his 
frolick ;  but  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  own  it,  as  he  was  afraid 
of  drawing  a  fhare  of  the  con- 
demnation on  himfelf.  He  there- 
fore left  poor  William  to  bear  the 
blame  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
only  flood  by  a  filent  fpedlator 
of  thofe  inconveniences  which 
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he  had  himfelf  been  the  caufc 
of.  The  man  ftill  continued  in 
a  great  paliion,  and  declared  he 
would  take  young  Sedley  before 
a  juftice  of  peace.  Terrified  at 
this  threat,  and  fhocked  at  the 
thought  of  going  to  a  prifon 
for  a  fuppofed  offence,  he  beg- 
ged on  his  knees  for  mercy, 
and  offered  all  he  had  about  him 
as  a  compenfation  for  a  crime 
of  which  he  knew  he  had  not 
been  guilty.  For  a  guinea  the 
owner  of  the  book  agreed  to  let 
him  go;  but  nothing  lefs  mould 
be  the  price  of  his  liberty.  Such 
a  fum  the  unfortunate  youth  had 
not  to  give.  He  had  fpent  fix- 
pence  for  his  trumpet,  and  three- 
pence for  plum-cakes  the  day 
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before;  fo  that  nine  fhillings 
and  nine-pence  were  all  he  had 
remaining  ;  but  this  would  not 
fatisfy  the  perfon  he  had  offend- 
ed. His  companions  offered  to 
lend  him  all  they  were  worth, 
but  even  that  was  infufficient 
for  the  demand.  Fairform  had 
half-a-crown  :  Tom  Wilding  could 
find  but  three-pence  three  far- 
things, though  he  felt  in  all 
his  packets,  and  kept  the  ex- 
pefting  IVilliam  in  an  agony  of 
fufpence.  Jack  Carelefs  threw 
down  two-pence,  but  faid  his 
father  would  be  angry  if  he 
parted  with  his  filver.  Sedley 
looked  at  him  with  difpleafure. 
"  Your  father  angry,"  faid  he : 
"  if  thefe  fcruples  had  been  urg- 
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ed  fooner,  it  would  have  become 
you  better.'*  "  You  fhall  not 
have  the  two-pence,"  returned 
Carelefs,  taking  it  up  again  and 
putting  it  his  pocket:  "  if  you 
do  not  chufe  it,  I  will  not 
oblige  you  againft  your  inclina- 
tion." Will  Sportive,  defirous  to 
repair  the  damage  he  had  done, 
offered  him  all  he  was  pofleffed 
of,  which  amounted  but  to  thir- 
teenpence-halfpenny. 

The  diftreffed  Sedky  had  no- 
thing left,  except  a  lilver  medal 
which  his  grandfather  had  given 
him  that  morning,  and  told  him 
to  keep  it  for  his  fake.  He 
took  it  from  his  pocket,  looked 
at  it,  and  burfting  into  tears,  ex- 


claimed,  *c  No!  not  even  to  fave 
me  from  prifon  would  I  part 
from  this."  —  A  poor  chimney- 
fweeper,  who  had  come  to  fee 
the  merriment  of  the  fair,  and 
who  watched  the  event  of  the 
uproar  which  this  affray  had  oc- 
fioned,  recollecting  the  features 
of  William  as  he  turned  his  head 
with  the  eagernefs  of  defpair, 
knocked  his  brufh  and  (hovel 
together,  and  feeling  in  the  tat- 
ters of  his  waiflcoat,  produced 
a  /hilling.  "  Will  this  help 
you,  mafter,"  faid  he :  "  I  took 
it  to-day  for  fweeping  Squire 
Nicety's  chimney;  but  you  ihall 
have  it,  be  the  confequence  what 

it  will." jyittiants  confcience 

fmote   him.  •          "  I   would   not 
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change  my  half-guinea  for  th.ee, 
Tonf  —  and  the  tears  trickled 
down  his  blufliing  and  repentant 
cheek.  —  The  man  infifted  on 
having  the  medal;  but  William 
would  not  confent.  For  a  long 
time  he  refufed,  till  at  length 
it  growing  late,  he  was  terrified 
with  apprehenfion,  and  his  com- 
panions declared  they  would  flay 
no  longer.  So  overcome  by  their 
importunity,  he  yielded  it  up, 
thanked  forty  for  his  kindnefs, 
which  he  promifed  to  repay  the 
next  day,  and  with  a  melan- 
choly countenance  accepted  his 
difcharge,  and  went  back  to  Cap- 
tain Fatrform's. 
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As  they  did  net  chufe  to  re- 
turn directly  from  the  village, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  a  far- 
ther away  about;  fo  that  it  was 
near  the  dufk  of  the  evening 
when  they  reached  home.  Harry 
told  a  plaufible  tale  to  excufe 
their  ftay,  and  faid,  "  they  had 
met  with  their  two  play-fellows, 
and  been  walking  with  them." 
Young  Sedley  fat  in  filent  vexa- 
tion without  uttering  a  fyllable, 
and  foon  after  took  his  leave,  and 
returned  to  his  father's. 

As  he  drew  nigh  the  gate,  he 
began  weeping  afrefh ;  and  in- 
flead  of  the  pleafure  and  alacrity 
with  which  he  ufually  entered; 
and  the  joy  which  he  always  felt 
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at  meeting  with  his  friends,  he 
crept  foftly  along,  opprefied  with 
the  confcioufnefs  of  having  adted 
wrong}  and  finding  the  coach 
gates  open,  fneaked  unobferved 
into  the  houfe.  He  ftood  for 
fome  time  in  the  hall,  wanting 
the  courage  to  meet  his  affem- 
bled  friends;  till  hearing  his 
grandfather's  voice,  he  liftened  to 
know  what  he  was  faying.  Mr. 
Graves  was  fpeaking  to  little  Bob. 
'*  Yes,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  given 
your  brother  and  fifter  a  medal 
exadlly  like  that;  and  now  I 
{hall  fee  (for  my  fake}  which  of 
you  will  keep  it  the  longeft." 
To  exprefs  what  the  poor  fel- 
low felt  at  that  moment,  is  al- 
moft  impoffible.  He  ran  up  in- 


to  his  own  apartment,  and  throw- 
ing himfelf  with  his  face  upon 
the  bed,  fobbed  out,  "  What 
(hall  I  do  ?  What  can  I  fay  ?" 
At  length  after  weeping  fome 
time,  he  determined,  as  he  really 
felt  a  violent  head-ach?,  to  plead 
that  as  an  excufe,  and  to  go 
to-bed  immediately.  With  this 
refolution  he  compofed  his  coun- 
tenance as  well  as  he  could, 
and  ilowly  walked  into  the  par- 
lour. His  brother,  with  that 
fondnefs  which  he  always  ex- 
prefled,  diredly  brought  the  pre- 
jfent  Mr.  Graves  had  given  him, 
and  jumping  as  he  fpoke,  prefled 
William's  arm,  and  looking  up 
in  his  face,  "  Is  it  not  a  nice 
med^l?"  faid  he,  "  Let  me  look 
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at  your's,  to  fee  if  they  are  ex- 
aftly  alike." — The  poor  boy  was 
covered  with  blufhesj  and  as 
Robert  repeated  his  queftion,  he 
peeviflily  replied,  "  I  have  not 
got  it  about  me/'  He  then  men- 
tioned the  pain  in  his  head,  and 
wifhed  his  friends  good  night.— 
The  kind  concern  which  they 
exprefled  for  his  indifpofition, 
added  greatly  to  his  uneafinefs. 
"  How  little,"  faid  he,  «  do 
I  deferve  their  tendernefs  !  and 
how  unworthy  do  I  feel  of  their 
folicitude !  If  they  knew  in  what 
manner  I  have  behaved  out  of  their 
fight,  they  would  think  me  deferv- 
ing  of  punifliment  and  contempt. 
How  will  they  be  able  to  rely  up- 
on me,  when  I  cannot  depend  up- 
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on  myfelfl  I  knew  it  was  wrong 
to  go  with  Fairjorm,  yet  I  went:-— 
and  now  all  thefe  troubles  are 
the  confequcnce  of  one  bad  ac- 
tion. I  think  I  will  never  more 
be  perfuaded  to  do  what  is  not 
ftriftly  right/'— Such  was  his 
firm,  refolution  at  that  inftant; 
but  though  his  heart  was  noble, 
generous,  and  open  to  convi&ion, 
it  was  weak  in  the  moment  of 
temptation.  He  wanted  refolu- 
tion to  complete  his  character; 
for  with  many  virtues,  and  an 
excellent  difpofition,  he  was  eafi- 
ly  perfuaded  to  adl  contrary  to 
his  judgment.  Hence  he  was 
frequently  feduced  by  his  -  com- 
panions into  fuch  errors  as  gave 
him  lading  caufe  for  repentance. 

M  ? 
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In  the  prefent  inftance  his  re- 
gret for  his  fault  was  fincere. 
He  wept  till  he  fell  afleep;  and 
his  firft  thoughts  in  the  morn- 
ing were  an  earned  wifli  that 
he  had  returned  to  fchool.  "  All 
the  pleafure  I  have  felt  on  this 
addition  to  my  holidays,  does 
not  pay  me  for  my  prefent  pain; 
fince  nothing,"  faid  he,  "  is  fo 
terrible  as  a  guilty  confcience !" 

Who  now  would  have  ima- 
gined, that  under  the  fenfe  of  this 
convidion  and  fuffering,  from 
one  deviation,  he  would  dire&ly 
have  funk  into  another  of  a 
worfe  kind  ?  —  With  a  melan- 
choly countenance  he  left  his 
room,  and  was  going  through 
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the  hall  into  the  garden,  when 
Harry  Fairform  entered  at  the 
oppofite  door,  and  joining  him, 
they  walked  out  together. 

"  Why  you  look  ftill  more  pi- 
tiable," faid  his  vifitor,  "  than 
when  we  parted  laft  night :  fure- 
ly  your  old  fquare-toes  did  not 
give  you  a  drubbing !  I  came 
on  purpofe  to  know  how  you 
came  off  after  the  lofs  of  your 
money  ?"  <c  A  drubbing  !"  re- 
turned William  with  indignation : 
"  no  indeed  !  neither  my  father 
or  grandfather  ever  beat  me  in 
their  lives :  I  am  not  afraid  of 
that,  I  affure  you.  At  prefent 
they  do  not  know  how  much  I 
am  to  blame;  but  I  would  give 
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any .  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
had  not  gone  with  you  to  the 
fair.'*  "  Why  then,  Sedley,"  re- 
plied his  companion,  "  you  are  a 
greater  fool  than  I  thought  you. 
My  father  is  pretty  free  with 
his  horfewhipj  and  when  he  finds 
out  that  I  have  difobeyed  him, 
he  makes  me  feel  what  he  calls 
military  dijcipline,  till  I  can  nei- 
ther fit,  ftand,  or  go;  but  had 
I  nothing  more  to  fear  than  one 
of  old  Graves's  mumbling  preach- 
ments, it  would  be  a  great  while 
before  I  mould  look  thus  dif- 
mal."  "  For  fhame!"  exclaimed 
Sedley,  who  loved  his  grandfather 
to  the  higheft  degree,  "  for 
fhame !  do  not  utter  fuch  fen- 
timents:  if  you  can  only  be 
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governed     by    a    borp-wKp}     you 

deferve  to  feel  its  ftrokes :  but 
I  would  have  you  know,  that  I 
fcorn  to  be  kept  within  bounds 
merely  by  the  fear  of  punifh- 
ment.  I  wifh  my  friends  to  de- 
pend  upon  me  in  their  abjence, 
as  well  as  if  they  could  fee  all 
my  a&ions ;  and  it  is  from  the 
concioufnefs  of  having  abufed 
their  confidence,  that  my  looks 
{hew  that  forrow  which  you  fo 
much  ridicule.  The  lofs  of  that 
medal  too,"  added  he,  burfting 
into  tears,  "  which  my  grandfa- 
ther gave  me  to  keep  for  his 
fake,  what  rnuft  he  think  of  my 
affefticnt  when  he  knows  on 
what  occafion  I  parted  with  it?" 


Fairform  in  vain  ufed  every  ar- 
gument to  afford  him  confolation; 
his  diftrefs  encreafed  as  the  hour 
of  breakfaft  approached;  and  nei- 
ther ridicule  or  advice  had  the 
power  to  render  him  compofed. 
When  juft  as  they  were  returning 
to  the  houfe,  Harry  flopped,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  gravel- 
walk  picked  up  little  Bob's  me- 
dal, which  he  had  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  dropped  from  his 
coat-pocket,  in  taking  out  his 
handkerchief.  "  Here,"  faid  he, 
his  eyes  fparkling  with  pleafure; 
"  now  I  hope  you  will  dry  your 
tears:  take  this,  and  have  no 
further  dread  of  detection."—- 
William  ftretched  forth  his  hand 
in  a  tranfport  of  delight;  but 
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immediately  recollecting  hirnfelf, 
"  It  is  not  mine,"  faid  he: 
O  that  it  were!  I  dare  fay  my 
brother  has  loft  it."  "  AnH  will 
you  not  take  it  then !  ex- 
claimed the  aftoniftied  Fairform: 
"  What  a  ridiculous  fcruple  is 
this!  If  Bob  tas  loft  it,  it  is 
but  a  piece  of  negligence;  and 
no  creature  need  be  acquainted 
that  you  have  found  it -,  as  they 
are  exa&ly  alike  you  cannot  be 
difcoveredj  and  only  think  hovV 
angry  they  will  be,  if  they  know 
all  the  circumftances  of  our  lad 

night's    frolick." Poor   Sedley 

paufed  —  every  reproach  which 
he  deferved,  and  the  reproof 
which  he  dreaded,  rofe  in  fad 
profpcdt  to  his  mind.  Harry's 
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perfuafions  feccnded  his  inclina- 
tion, and  encreafed  his  fears. 
The  moment  was  critical  to  his 
virtue.  Honor  forbad  him  to 
do  fuch  a  bafe  aftion,  while  his 
apprehenfion  of  his  friends  dif- 
pleafure  inclined  him  to  run  the 
hazard  of  future  remorfe  to  efcape 
from  prefent  (hame.  The  ftrug- 
gle  of  his  mind  was  great,  and 
it  ended  nobly  for  a  moment.— 
"  No!"  faid  he  with  firmnefs, 
"  I  have  fuffered  enough  already 
from  doing  wrong,  I  will  not 
be  fo  ungenerous  as  to  injure 
my  brother,  and  deceive  my 
friends :  I  will  truft  to  my 
grandfather's  indulgence:  I  will 
honeftly  confefs  the  whole  truth, 
and  let  my  forrow  expiate  my 
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fault."  "  For  pity's  fake,"  re- 
*  turned  Fairform,  "  do  not  be  fo 
rafh  :  if  you  have  no  regard  for 
yourfelf  have  fome  confideration 
for  me.  You  agreed  to  be  of 
our  party,  and  now  you  will 
involve  me  in  diftrefs.  If  you 
tell  the  whole  to  Mr.  Graves, 
he  will  fay,  that  I  feduced  you 
to  do  what  you  would  not  other- 
wife  have  been  guilty  of,  and 
will  prevent  our  meeting  in  fu- 
ture. I  know  his  rigid  notions 
of  obedience :  he  will  tell  my 
father,  and  his  punifhments  are 
fo  fevere,  trat  my  heart  fickens 
at  the  thought  —  Cruel,  unkind 
Sedky!  I  came  on  purpofe  to  give 
you  comfort,  and  you  will  heap 
thefe  evils  upon  me  in  return. 


I  may  have  adted  wrong  laft 
night;  but  I  am  fure  I  would 
not  be  thus  unfriendly  to  you." 

This  argument  was  diredly 
fuited  to  the  generofity  of  Wil- 
Karns  difpofition.  He  could  not 
bear  to  give  pain  to  another. 
To  make  his  companion  fufFer 
through  his  means,  feemed  to  him 
fo  mean  and  cowardly,  that  all 
the  more  powerful  reafons  of 
truth  and  virtue  were  considered 
as  inferior  to  this  one  confidera- 
tion ;  while  from  motives  of  the 
higheft  good- nature,  by  viewing 
the  affair  in  a  falfe  light,  he  at 
length  yielded  to  Fairforms  per- 
fuafions ;  and  what  no  temptation 
on  his  own  account  could 
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the  folicitude  for  Harry's  fafety 
induced  him  to  comply  with.  — 
A  ftriking  leffon  to  young  per- 
fons,  of  the  danger  which  muft 
arife  from  bad  company ;  and 
an  alarming  caution  to  all :  fince 
without  prudence  and  refolution  a 
good  difpofition  may  be  led  into 
the  commiffion  of  evil,  even 
when  they  intend  to  do  right.— 
For  a  long  time  they  debated  on 
the  fubjecl:;  till  at  length  over- 
come by  his  companion's  entrea- 
ties, he  put  the  medal  in  his 
pocket,  and  added,  "  I  mall 
keep  this  as  a  monument  of  my 
folly,  in  firft  yielding  againil  my 
confcience  to  go  with  you  to 
the  fair:  that  has  been  the  foun- 
dation of  eveiy  inconvenience, 
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and  now  I  fee  not  where  the  evil 
will  flop.  Let  this  warn  you, 
Harry,  for  the  future,  that  how- 
ever you  may  efcape  detection, 
every  difobedience  will  bring  its 
own  punifhment."  — - 

A  repeated  call  to  breakfaft 
now  obliged  them  to  go  in. 
Young  Fairform  paid  his  com- 
pliments with  that  grace  which 
diftinguimed  him  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  and  without  ernbarraffrnent 
fat  down  by  Mr.  Sedky.  William 
placed  himfelf  in  the  window- 
feat,  and  could  fcarcely  anfwer 
the  enquiries  which  were  put  to 
him  about  his  health.  He  had 
loft  the  confidence  of  an  inno- 
cent mind;  and  his  behaviour 
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was  confufed,  bafhful,  and  filent. 
Harry    foon   took   his   leave,    and 
Mr.   Graves  invited   his   grandfon 
to    take    a   walk.      M  after     tiedky 
would    at    that    time    have    wil- 
lingly  been  excufed;    but  having 
no    reafon   which   he  could    urge 
againft  it,    he    prepared     to    go : 
when    juft    as    they    were    ready 
to   fet   off,     little    Bob   came    out 
of    the    garden   in    great    diftrefs, 
faying,  ic  he  did  not  know  bow,   or 
where;     but  he   had   loft  his    me- 
dal !" — William  coloured  like  crim- 
fon !  —  H6  made  him    no   anfwer, 
but  turning  round,   ftooped  down 
at   the    lame  time,    as    if  looking 
for    fomething.  — "  O  !    there    is 
a  good  boy,   do  look  for  it,"  faid 
Bob :    "  you  are   very    kind,    but 
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I  do  not  think  I  loft  it  here:  I 
know  I  had  it  this  morning." 
"  You  have  not  kept  it  long  for 
my  fake,"  faid  his  grandfather : 
"  I  dare  fay  William  and  Nancy 
can  both  (hew  theirs."  —  Mifs 
Sedley  pulled  her's  from  her  poc- 
ket. Her  brother  was  going  to 
do  the  fame,  but  his  confcience 
would  not  let  him  draw  forth 
his  hand.  He  held  the  medal 
between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
but  did  not  dare  to  bring  it  out 
to  view.  —  "  Do  not  cry,  Bob" 
faid  Mr.  Graves,  "  you  are  a 
little  boy,  and  are  not  ufed  to 
be  entrufted  with  money:  I  will 
get  you  another,  and  your  bro- 
ther (hall  take  care  of  it.  He 
loves  me  fo  well,  that  I  dare 
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fay  he  will  be  able  to  produce 
his,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone." 
—William  could  not  anfwer — but 
the  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks.  —  His  grandfather  em- 
bracing him,  told  him  not  to 
be  concerned.  "  I  am  an  old 
man,  my  dear  boy,  and  cannot 
expedl  to  live  many  years  longer; 
but  do  not  grieve  for  that  cir- 
cumftance:  when  you  look  at  the 
medal  which  I  gave  you,  though 
but  a  trifle  in  itfelf,  let  it  re- 
mind you  how  much  I  loved 
you,  and  how  earneftly  I  wifhed 
to  promote  your  happinefs.  Re- 
member, my  child,  that  you 
can  never  be  comfortable,  un- 
lefs  you  have  a  clear  confcience; 
and  let  every  tefiimo.iy  of  your 
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friends  affection  to  you,  be  a 
remembrance  to  act  with  honor, 
generofity,  and  integrity." 

Sedley  made  no  reply,  but  by 
his  fobs.  The  careffes  of  Mr. 
Graves  wounded  him  more  than 
the  kceneft  reproaches.  He  would 
have  confeffed  all,  but  the  fear 
of  drawing  Fair  form  into  difgrace 
kept  him  filent ;  and  he  fet 
forward  on  his  walk  with  an 
unealinefs  too  great  to  be  de- 
fcribed.  In  vain  did  his  vene- 
rable companion  endeavour  to 
engage  him  in  converfation : 
he  was  too  confcious  of  de- 
ferving  blame  to  join  with  his 
ufual  freedom  and  gaiety.  At 
length,  as  they  afcended  to  a 


rifing  ground  which  opened  to 
a  very  extenfive  profpecl:,  Mr. 
Graves,  pointing  to  the  village 
where  William  had  lately  been 
in  fearch  of  his  chimney- fweeper 
acquaintance,  enquired,  "  When 
he  had  feen  him  ?  and  whether 
he  had  yet  fulfilled  his  inten- 
tion of  giving  him  any  money  ?" 
—This  queftion  was  too  impor- 
tant to  admit  of  immediate  an- 
fwer :  if  he  told  wb en,  he  might 
be  afked  where  he  had  met  him  ? 
and  that  would  amount  to  a 
confeffion  of  all  he  had  taken 
fuch  pains  to  conceal.  He  he- 
fitated  for  fome  time,  till  his 
grandfather  obferving  his  con- 
fufion,  took  his  hand,  and  with 
tender  ferioufnefs  thus  addrefled 
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him.— "  I  have  feen  with  un- 
eafinefs,  my  dear  boy,  that  fome 
fecret  burthens  your  mind,  nor 
do  I  wifh  for  your  confidence, 
unlefs  you  can  willingly  repofe  it 
in  my  affeftion.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  advife  you  —  fpeak 
your  difficulties,  and  let  not  mif- 
truft  or  anxiety  overfpread  your 
features."  "  I  do  not  deferve," 
faid  the  repentant  Sedley,  "  that 
you  fhould  treat  me  thus  kindly  ; 
nor  am  I  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
the  fubjecl:  which  diflreffes  my 
heart..  Another  is  concerned,  or 
greatly  as  I  have  been  to  blame, 
I  would  this  moment  confefs 
it  all/'  "'You  beft  know, 
my  love,"  returned  Mr.  Graves, 
"  whether  you  have  made  any 
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promife  which  honor  would  oblige 
you  to  keep  facred;  but  remem- 
ber, that  you  may  be  drawn  into 
guilt,  by  a  too  fteady  adherence  to 
a  bad  caufe;  and  be  aflured,  that 
perfon  cannot  be  your  real  friend, 
who  would  engage  you  to  con- 
ceal from  your  parents,  what  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with." — A  paufe  now  enfued, 
and  William  after  debating  fome 
time,  was  going  to  confefs  the 
whole  :  when  a  man  with  a  lit- 
tle girl  came  in  fight;  whom 
upon  a  nearer  view,  they  dif- 
covered  to  be  Fanny  Mopwell. 
They  immediately  renewed  their 
acquaintance  j  and  me  informed 
them  that  me  had  come  the 
morning  before  on  a  vifit  to 
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her  uncle,  who  kept  a  little  (hop 
in  the  village  of  Boxley,  and  had 
invited  her  to  be  prefent  at  the 
fair.  William,  with  his  grandfa- 
ther's leave,  afked  her  to  pafs 
the  day  with  him;  and  as  Mr. 
Sedley's  family  was  well  known 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  her 
uncle  who  was  with  her,  con- 
fented  to  her  going. 

Our  young  gentleman  was 
much  rejoiced  at  having  a  com- 
panion whofe  prefence  might  in- 
terrupt any  farther  converfation ; 
though  to  take  fuch  a  walk  with 
his  grandfather  was  at  any  other 
feafon  what  he  moft  wifhed  for. 
At  their  return  he  prefented 
Fanny  to  his  mother  and  fifler, 


who  both  received  her  with  great 
pleafure.  As  for  little  Bob  he 
fat  weeping  in  the  window,  fuck- 
ing the  corner  of  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  now  and  then 
gently  touching  a  fly  on  the 
glafs  of  the  window,  to  fee  it 

walk    from    place     to    place. 

Again,  William  felt  the  flings  of 
remorfe.  He  went  out  into  the 
garden,  and  taking  the  pocket- 
piece  once  more  in  his  hand, 
determined  to  reftorc  it  to  its 
right  owner.  "  My  brother  {hall 
not  be  thus  diftrefled  for  my 
crimes:  I  will  not  be  fo  bafe, 
let  the  event  be  what  it  may." 
With  this  refolution  he  again 
rejoined  the  company;  and  go- 
ing up  to  mafter  Robert,  faid 
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with  a  fmile,  "  Will  this  cheer 
your  fpirits?  I  have  found  your 
treafure."  Bob  eagerly  jumped 
down  to  take  it,  and  throwing 
his  arms  round  his  brother's 
neck,  held  him  almoft  double 
to  receive  his  careffes.  "  Where 
did  you  find  it  ?  laid  he.  Thank 
you!  thank  you  a  thoufand  times!" 

William's  delight  was  damped 
with  the  recollection  of  how 
little  he  deferved  his  acknow- 
ledgments.—  A  bad  action  inter- 
rupts the  enjoyment  of  every  fa- 
tisfadtion,  and  transforms  all  our 
pleafure  into  pain.  —  He  was 
then  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count or  the  place  where  he  had 
difcovered  it ;  but  carefully  con- 
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cealed  how  long  it  had  been  in 
his  poffeffion;  leaving  every  one 
to  imagine  he  had  but  juft 
picked  it  up.  His  feelings,  how- 
ever, on  the  occafion  were  fo 
uncomfortable,  that  he  retired  to 
his  own  apartment  to  think  of 
the  occafion  in  folitude.  Bob, 
in  the  mean  time,  fkipping  and 
jumping  about  with  the  light- 
hearted  pleafure  of  innocence, 
carried  his  dear  medal  to  Fanny 
Mopwell,  defiring  her  to  obferve 
its  beauties,  and  declaring  he 
would  always  carefully  guard  it 
for  the  future.  The  girl  looked 
at  it  fome  time,  and  then  faid, 
"  fhe  had  one  juft  like  it,  which 
a  man  of  her  uncle's  acquaintance 

had    given    her    that    mornings" 

o 


and  taking  it  out  of  a  little  iron 
box  which  me  had  bought  at 
the  fair,  faid,  "  it  was  too 
large  to  go  in  a  red  ftriped  one 
in  which  fhe  kept  all  the  reft 
of  her  money." 

Mr.  Graves  begged  he  might 
fee  it,  as  thofe  he  had  given  his 
grand- children  were  of  great  age, 
though  they  had  been  fo  well 
preferved,  and  he  thought  were 
extremely  fcarce.  So  laying  it 
down  on  the  table  while  he 
put  on  his  fpe&acles,  he  after- 
wards took  it  to  the  window, 
and  examined  it  very  minutely; 
and  turning  round,  begged  Fanny 
would  tell  him  if  ibe  knew 
how  the  man  had  gotten  it.  Fanny 
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replied,  "  me  had  heard  him 
fay,  he  received  it  the  night  be- 
fore from  a  faucy  boy  who  was 
going  to  fteal  a  book  from  his 
ftallj  but  that  {he  knew  no- 
thing more  about  it."  The  old 
gentleman  thanked  her,  and  went 
out  of  the  room.  He  walked 
up  flairs,  and  going  into  his 
grandfon's  chamber,  found  him 
writing  at  his  bureau. — "  I  do  not 
wifh  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear/' 
faid  he,  "  but  pray  lend  me 
your  medal  for  a  moment,  as  I 
want  to  compare  it  with  one  I 
have  in  my  hand."  •  Sedley's 
cheeks  were  the  colour  of  crim- 
fon :  he  was  too  honeft  to  tell 
a  falfehood ;  but  his  confufion 
left  him  not  a  word  to  fay.  — 

o  2 
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Cf  I- 1 -I,"  ftammered  he  out, 
"  I-I-I  have  not"  —  and  burft 
into  tears.  "  William!"  faid  his 
grandfather  gravely,  "  Tell  me 
the  truth." —  He  could  make  no 
anfwer  for  fome  time  but  by 
his  fobs,  till  the  queftion  being 
again  repeated,  he  took  Mr. 
Graves  by  the  hand,  and  in  an 
agony  of  grief  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Indeed  Sir,  I  will  not  de- 
ceive you.  I  have  been  very  much 
to  blame;  and  one  crime  has  in- 
volved me  in  many  others ;  but 
if  you  can  now  forgive  me,  I 
think  I  ihall  never  do  fo  again* 
When  I  went  to  Captain  Fair- 
forms  yefterday,  Harry  wanted  me 


to  go  with  him  and  Tom  Wilding 
to  the  fair.  His  father  had  de- 
fired  him  not,  and  I  thought  it 
wrong  to  go;  but  they  laughed 
at  me  fo  much  for  my  fqueam- 
ilhnefs,  and  would  have  it  I 
was  afraid  only  of  puniflimenty 
knowing  that  not  to  be  my  mo- 
tive ;  againft  my  conscience  I  con- 
fented.  When  we  got  there  I 
took  hold  of  a  plaguy  pocket- 
book  intending  only  to  afk  the 
price;  and  finding  it  to  coft  fix 
fhillings,  I  laid  it  down  again, 
as  I  could  not  afford  it.  The 
man  foon  after  faid  I  had  ftolen 
it.  I  knew  I  was  innocent,  and 
denied  the  charge.  He  wanted 
to  feel  in  my  pockets;  which  I 
thought  very  iufolent,  and  would 

0  3 
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not  let  him.  However,  among 
them,  they  would  do  fo,  and 
my  refiftance  was  in  vain: — and 
to  be  fure  there  it  was! — and 
Brejilaw  muft  have  conjured  it 
there,  for  I  cannot  imagine  how 
elfe  it  was  done.  So  then,  Sir, 
there  was  fuch  a  mob  about  me 
you  cannot  think;  and  I  was 
abufed  and  called  a  thief,  and  I 
do  not  know  what;  and  he  de- 
clared he  would  fend  me  to  the 
juftice,  unlefs  I  would  give  him 
a  guinea :  and  amongft  us  all 
we  could  not  mufter  one,  and  fo 
at  laft  I  was  forced  to  let  him 
have  my  medal ;  but  indeed,  Sir, 
I  did  not  till  the  very  laft ;  and 
I  have  been  miferable  ever  flnce." 
<c  The  guilty,  William,  will  ever 
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be  fo,"  returned  Mr.  Graves  very 
ierioufly;  "  and  I  am  fmcerely 
forry  to  rank  you  in  that  num- 
ber; but  tell  me  when  you  felt 
for  it  in  the  morning,  was  it 
in  your  pocket  ?  You  know  it 
could  not  be,  why  then  did 
you  fuffer  me  to  think  the  con- 
trary, and  to  commend  you  while 
I  partly  blamed  your  brother?" 
"  You  have  taught  me,  Sir," 
replied  he,  "  that  an  honeft  con- 
feffion  is  the  beft  reparation  for 
a  fault.  I  wim  I  had  done  it 
fooner,  but  Harry  fair  form  per- 
fuaded  me  to  keep  it  fecret  for 
his  fake.  I  do  not  wifti  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  Urn  to  make  my- 
felf  appear  lefs  guilty;  but  his 
bad  advice  made  me  take  my 
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brother's  medal,  which  he  found 
in  the  garden,  and  I  have  kept 
it  till  juft  now,  when  I  could 
not  be  eafy  longer  to  detain  it. 
And  now,  Sir,  you  know  the 
whole;  —  if  you  can  truft  my 
promife  for  the  future,  I  will 
never  again  behave  fo  unworthy 
of  your  affection;  and  if  you 
knew  what  I  have  fuffered  for 
my  prefent  fault,  it  might  in- 
cline you  to  pity  and  forgive 
me."  —  Here  he  ceafed,  held 
down  his  head,  nor  had  cou- 
rage to  look  up.— • 

Mr.  Graves,  with  great  kind- 
nefs,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
*c  Your  bonefty,"  faid  he,  "  pleads 
much  in  your  favor,  and  as  you 
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feel  a  conviction  of  your  fault, 
I  hope  I  may  rely  upon  you 
for  the  future.  The  end  of  re- 
prehenfion  and  punifhment,  is  but 
to  amend  the  offender :  and  if 
your  heart  is  truly  generous,  an 
immediate  forghenefs  of  your  er- 
ror, will  bind  you  moft  ftrongly 
to  future  watchfulnefs.  Let  this 
inftance,  however,  teach  you  that 
candor  of  difpofition  which  you 
ought  to  exercife  for  others;  and 
remember  that  although,  as  you 
juftly  obferved,  "  every  one  may 
be  good  if  they  pleafe"  yet  that 
circumftances  do  fometimes  arife, 
where  the  beft  hearts  may  be 
feduced  or  furprized  into  guilt : 
and  therefore,  though  you  mould 
guard  your  own  condudt  with 
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peculiar  care,  yet  you  ought  ne- 
ver to  forget  every  charitable 
allowance  for  the  faults  of  others. 
It  is  ramnefs,  prefumption,  and 
folly,  to  condemn  thofe  aftions 
of  which  v/e  know  not  the  caufe, 
the  temptation,  or  the  motive. 
But  as  to  the  character  of  Harry 
Fairform,  you  may  fairly  conclude 
it  to  be  improper  .for  your  imi- 
tation. Vice  cannot  be  divefted 
of  guilt;  and  he  muft  be  ex- 
tremely wicked  who  can  laugh 
at  a  parent's  prohibition,  and  wil- 
fully perfuade  another  to  do 
wrong.  His  advice  this  morning 
was  founded  in  meannefs,  felfijb- 
nefs,  and  deceit-,  and  thus,  my 
dear  boy,  have  you  been  led  on 
ftep  by  ftep  from  the  commiffion 


of  one  bad  action  to  another; 
till  you  have  loft  the  calm  peace 
which  innocence  only  can  beftow, 
and  feel  your  mind  a  prey  to 
the  uneafy  fenfations  of  guilt. 
Be  aiTured,  my  child,  that  if  you 
purfue  that  courfe,  it  is  ftill 
more  thorny.  Had  you  added 
to  your  crimes  a  7/V,  I  fhould 
have  detected  you  immediately, 
as  the  man  to  whom  you  gave 
the  medal,  prefented  it  to  Fanny 
Mopwell,  and  I  have  it  now  in  my 
hand.  This  W.  S.  I  fcratched 
on  it  myfelf  in  this  particular 
place,  that  I  might  know  in 
cafe  either  of  them  were  loft 
to  which  it  belonged;  and  the 
initials  of  your  brother  and  fifter 
vou  will  find  in  theirs.  Confi- 


der  then  the  improvement  that 
you  may  reap  from  this  tranf- 
action.  —  However  in  fecret  any 
ill  action  may  feem  to  be  com- 
mitted ;  yet  fome  unthought  of 
and  unexpected  circumftance  may 
difcover  it.  Little  did  you  think 
this  morning  of  feeing  the  child 
who  is  below;  and  ftill  lefs  was 
you  apprehenfive  when  you  in- 
vited her  home,  that  me  would 
be  the  perfon  to  bring  your 
medal  to  me.  Let  this  convince 
you,  then,  that  if  you  do  wrong, 
you  are  ever  liable  to  detection  by 
the  moft  unlikely  means,  and  in 
confequence  are  open  to  dijgrace. 
Security,  my  dear  child,  is  the 
certain  attendant  on  Virtue:  an 
Imcft  heart  has  no  mean  fecret 
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to  conceal;  and  therefore,  is  at  all 
times  free  from  thofe  uneafy 
cares,  with  which  you  have  this 
morning  been  fo  much  diftreffed : 
it  needs  no  evafion,  and  is  above 
the  ufe  of  any.  Cherim,  therefore, 
this  opennefs  of  character  which 
is  fo  truly  amiable,  by  avoiding 
every  thing  which  your  con- 
Jcience  tells  you  is  improper. 
That  inward  monitor  is  in  fuch 
cafes  your  beft  director.  If  you 
feel  uneafy,  and  are  confcious 
you  are  acting  as  your  friends 
would  condemn,  be  not  afraid 
of  ridicule.  You  may  fuffer  from 
its  fhafts  for  a  few  moments, 
and  may  find  it  difagreeable  to 
be  laughed  at  by  thofe  who  are 

more    fooliih    and    more    wicked 
3  r 


than     yourfelf ;     but    in    a    little 
time  this  will  be  over,  and  after- 
wards  you  will  enjoy  the  appro- 
bation of  your  friends,   and  your 
own  heart :     and  this,    my    boy, 
is   a  noble   recompence.      As  for 
doing   wrong   from    the  principle 
of  not    fearing    punijhment,    it  is 
the   weakeft  argument  that  can  be 
urged.     A  boy  who  is  not  afraid 
to  deferve  chaftifement,  muft  have 
loft    every     principle     of    honor: 
and    though    your    friends     have 
always    treated    you     with    gene- 
rofity,     it   is     becaufe     you    have 
hitherto    been    obedient    and   good 
in   return.     Nor  would   it  be    to 
their    credit    to     let    you    efcape 
with    impunity,     if    you    fhould 
purfue   a   different  condudl.     Ne- 


ver,  therefore,  boaft  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  the  rod,  but  that 
you  are  determined  never  to  in- 
cur the  fmart  :  -that  you  will 
never  be  perfuaded  to  a  mean  ac- 
tion, and  therefore  it  is  an  gbjed 
which  can  caufe  you  no  terror. 
I  know  you  heart  is  generous, 
but  you  are  eafily  perfuaded. 
You  muft  fortify  yourfelf  in  this 
particular,  or  you  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  error  in  your  fu- 
ture life.  Steadinefs  of  principle, 
my  dear  child,  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  a  great  and  good 
man.  You  love  your  brother,  — 
but  to  oblige  a  worthlefs  boy, 
you  confented  to  Injure,  to  de- 
ceive, and  to  diftrefjs  .him.  Did 
not  his  unfufpefting  innocence 
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wound  you,  when  he  begged  you 
would    look    for    his    medal,    and 
thanked    you    for    your    trouble  ? 
—Thus  it  is,  that  wickednefs  of 
any     kind,    hardens     the      heart. 
However,     I    flatter    myfelf,     you 
will  take  warning   from   this   in- 
flance  of  your  mifconducft,  and  be 
taught,    that    it    is    impoffible   to 
fix    bounds    to    a    bad  attion,     or 
to    fay,    I  will   go    on  fo    far  in 
error,     and     then    I    will     flop : 
when    once    you    confent   to    the 
fmalleft  deviation  from  innocence, 
it    is    not    poffible   to    determine 
how   deeply  you  may  be  involved 
in  guilt,    or  to   what   lengths   of 
mifchief  or    wickednefs  your  firft 
fault   may  conduce/' 
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William,  with  the  greateft  con- 
trition, promifed  to  be  more 
cautious  for  the  future ;  and  his 
grandfather  after  fealing  his  for- 
givenefs  with  repeated  embraces, 
left  him  to  recover  his  former 
compofure. — His  mind  now  in 
fome  meafure  relieved  from .  the 
heavy  burthen  with  which  he 
had  been  opprefied,  fo~n  regained 
a  fufficient  degree  of  calmnefs  to 
rejoin  his  friends ;  though  ftill 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  late  tranf- 
adlions  abated  his  vivacity,  and 
made  him  bafhful  and  filent. 
His  thoughts  during  the  morn- 
ing had  been  wholly  engaged  with 
his  own  concerns;  but  when 
dinner  was  over,  he  recollected 
-that  he  had  promifed  to  return 
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the  (hilling  to  Tony,  which  he 
had  fo  generoufly  lent  him  in 
his  diftrefs.  Unwilling  to  renew 
the  fubjecft  with  any  of  his  re- 
lations, he  was  again  diftreffed 
for  money ;  but  refolving  to  keep 
his  promife,  he  applied  to  his 
fifter  for  two  fhillings,  which  me 
immediately  gave  him,  and  he 
fet  off  full  fpeed  on  his  way  to 
the  village,  to  find  his  footy 
friend.  For  fome  time  before  he 
arrived  at  the  place,  he  heard 
the  fcreams  of  an  object  feem- 
ingly  in  violent  pain.  As  he  ap- 
proached, they  founded  fainter 
and  more  exhaufted ;  and  when 
he  reached  the  fpot,  they  ceafed 
entirely. — But  judge  of  his  difap^ 
pointment,  terror,  and  compaf* 
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(ion,  when  he  beheld  the  unfor- 
tunate fony  CKmbwell,  unbound 
from  a  tree  by  his  inhuman 
mafter,  who  had  been  beating 
him  with  a  leather  flrap,  and 
had  afterwards  given  him  a  blew 
on  the  head  with  his  brufh, 
which  had  ftunned  and  deprived 
him  of  fenfe,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
was  left  there  with  a  kick  from 
the  fame  brutal  wretch,  and 
threatened, — "  that  if  he  did  not 
foon  get  up,  he  would  come  and 
rouze  him  with  a  vengeance." 

William  went  to  him  with  an 
intention  to  raife  him  5  but  found 
he  could  not  ftand,  nor  return 
him  any  anfwer  to  his  enquiries. 


At  a  little  dittance,  however,  he 
difcovered  the  boy  who  had  been 
Tony's  companion  at  their  firft 
meeting  ;  and  after  calling  him 
fome  time  in  vain,  went  up  to 
him,  and  begged  to  know  for 
what  crime  his  fellow  apprentice 
had  been  fo  cruelly  ufed.  "  I 
am  afraid  of  going  to  help  him," 
faid  Jack, — "  but  Matter  has  beat 
him  becaufe  he  did  not  bring 
home  the  milling  which  he  had 
yefterday  for  fweeping  'Squire 
Nicely  s  chimney.  He  told  matter 
as  "how  he  could  bring  it  him 
to-day;  and  matter  did  wait  till 
the  afternoon  j  but  now  he  was 
in  fuch  a  paffion,  thar'&d'  faid, 
*e  he  would  kill  him;"  and  I  was 
afraid  as  how  he  would,  and  I 
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believe  he  has,  I  do  not  fee  him 
ftir;  and  fure  he  would  get  up 
if  he  could,  for  fear  of  a  fe- 
cond  drubbing,"  "  And  has  my 
crime  been  the  occafion  of  tbis 
evil  too?"  faid  William:  «c  Well 
might  my  grandfather  fay  I  did 
not  know  where  the  mifchief 
of  an  error  may  flop.  My  poor 
Tony !  what  mail  I  do  to  recover 
thee?  and  how  mall  I  recom- 
pence  thy  fufferings  ?  fufferings 
too  which  /  have  occafioned!" 
—With  this  lamentation  he  re- 
turned to  the  unfortunate  object 
of  his  pity,  who  after  a  heavy 
groan  opened  his  eyes. —  "Tony!" 
cried  Sedley,  endeavouring  to  raife 
him,  *'*  my  dear  boy,  how  do 
you  do?" — The  voice  of  com* 
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paffion  founded  fo  jflrange  to 
him,  that  he  looked  amazed  at 
his  friend  $  who  repeating  his 
queftion,  begged  him  to  get  up, 
and  if  he  could,  to  walk  for* 
ward  with  him  a  little  way. 

A  chimney-fweeper  is  accuf- 
tomed  to  ill  ufage;  and  fony 
had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  mailer  who  would  fpare  him 
his  full  fhare  of  fuffering. — He 
arofe,  however,  with  William's 
affiftance,  and  crept  on  till  they 
came  to  a  field-gate,  over  which 
he  fcrambled  with  difficulty,  and 
then  fat  down  under  a  hedge, 
which  concealed  him  from  ob- 
fervation. — Sedley  with  tears  en- 
treated him  to  forgive  him  for 
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not  having  fooner  difcharged  his 
debt,  and  for  being  the  occa- 
fion  of  bringing  him  into  fo 
much  trouble  ;  "  but  why/'  faid 
he,  "  did  you  not  come  to  me, 
and  you  might  have  been  fure  I 
would  have  paid  you  immediately/" 
"  Ah  !  mafter,"  replied  Tony,  "  I 
thought  you  would ;  and  fo  this 
morning  I  went  to  his  honor's  at 
the  great  houfe,  where  I  firft  faw 
you,  and  the  gay  coach,  and  the 
long  tail  nags ;  and  fo  I  axed 
for  young  mafter,  for  I  did  not 
know  your  name ;  and  the  coach- 
man I  fancy  it  was,  faid,  "  I 
was  a  pretty  fellow  to  axe  for 
young  mafter  truly;  but  that, 
however  young  mafter,  was  not 
at  home."  I  then  faid  you  owed 
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me  a  ihilling,  and  begged  him 
to  pay  it  for  you,  and  I  dai> 
ed  to  fay  you  would  return  it* 
Upon  this  he  bid  me  go  about 
my  bufinefs  for  an  impudent 
knave;  and  giving  me  two  or 
three  hearty  fmacks  with  a  long 
horfe^whip  he  had  in  his  hand, 
fent  me  out  of  the  court-yard." 
How  very  unfortunate  I"  cried 
Sedley ;  "  this  muft  have  happened 
while  I  was  out  with  my  grand- 
father ;  but  I  will  now  pay  you 
immediately,"  added  he,  giving 
him  the  two  /hillings  he  had 
brought.  "  I  have  no  more  at 
prefent;  but  the  firft  money  I 
get,  you  fhall  fhare  it  I  promife 
you."  I  lent  you  but  one,"  faid 
Tony,  "  fo  you  have  given  me 


this  too  much."  <c  Keep  it,  keep 
it,"  replied  William,  "  I  only  wifh 
that  I  had  more  to  give."— 

At  this  inftant  little  Jack 
(v/hofe  fear  of  his  mafter  had 
kept  him  from  viiiting  his  com- 
panion, but  who  had  watched 
him  into  the  field)  came  run- 
ning to  Tony  with  information 
that  he  might  go  home,  for 
that  his  tormentor  was  gone  to 
the  ale-houfe.  —  The  boy  im- 
mediately got  up,  and  faid,  "  he 
would  make  the  beft  of  his  way, 
and  take  the  opportunity  of  go- 
ing back;  for  that  his  miftrefs 
was  the  kindeft  creature  in  the 
world,  and  would  be  glad  to  fee 
him  again/'  —  William  was  de- 
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termined      to     accompany      him; 
and    they   foon   reached    the    cot- 
tage   together.  —  The   poor   wo- 
man was  holding   one   hand   over 
her  eye,  the  other  futlained  a  lit- 
tle   infant   whom    fhe   was    fuck- 
ling,   and  who  looked   up  at  her 
every  now  and  then  with  a  fmile, 
while  her   tears    dropped    on    its 
innocent  face.     A  girl  about  two 
years   old    was     Handing    by    her 
knee,    and  crying   for  fome  vic- 
tuals, and  to  be  taken  up,   mam- 
my.    Another  child  at   a  broken 
table,    was  trying  to   reach   a  bit 
of  ftale   cruft  covered  with   foot, 
that   his  father  had   tofled    out  of 
his    pocket.— Such  was  the  fcene 
young  -Sedley  beheld    at   his    en- 
trance 5     and   which   prefented   a 


ftriking   contraft  to    the  elegance 
he   had    been   always    accuftomed 
to  —  "What  is  the  matter,  mif- 
trefs  ?"  cried  Tvny,  in   an   accent 
of    companion     and     concern.  — 
At   the   found    of  his  voice,    me 
looked  up,    and   fhewed   her   eye, 
which    was    fwelled    in     fuch    a 
manner  (he  could  fcarcely    fee.— 
"  Oh !    my    poor    boy,   how  are 
you  ?"    fhe  replied,    "  I  thought 
you  had  been  killed,    and    by  in- 
terceding in  your  behalf,  provok- 
ed your  mafter  fo  much,    that  he 
gave  me  a  blow  fo  fevere  I    really 
thought  it    would  have  ended  all 
my   troubles    together. — But .  who 
is   that  young  gentleman  ?"  added 
fne. — Tony   briefly  related  -the  ac- 
count   of    their    late  meeting,   as 
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he  had  before  informed  her  of 
the  occaiion  of  their  acquain- 
tance, and  that  he  had  lent  Wil~ 
Ham  the  flailing,  which  had 
caufed  them  fo  much  trouble. 

The  children  now  became  more 
clamorous  for  food;  but  me  told 
them  me  had  nothing  to  give 
them.  — < -  Tony,  however,  mewed 
the  money  he  had  received;  and 
promifed  if  they  were  good,  they 
mould  have  a  quartern  loaf.  He 
then  difpatched  Jack  to  fetch 
one,  whofe  fpeedy  return  af- 
forded all  parties  great  fatisfac- 
tion.  The  eager  nefs  with  which 
they  devoured  the  ftale  bread, 
occafioned  Sedley  the  higheft  afto- 
nifhment.  They  each  thank- 


ed  him  for  his  kindnefs,  when 
told  they  owed  it  to  him  $  and 
he  experienced  more  pleafure 
in  having  contributed  to  their 
comfort,  than  any  amufement  had 
hitherto  afforded  him  :  yet  his 
delight  was  much  damped  by  the 
recollection  of  the  pain  he  had 
occafioned  ;  and  the  bruife  on 
poor  Mrs.  Blackall's  eye  was  an 
addition  to  all  the  other  mif- 
chief  which  had  attended  his 
fault.  He  thought  it  time,  how- 
ever, to  take  his  leave,  and  wim- 
ing  them  a  good-night  and  a 
fpeedy  recovery,  fet  out  on  his 
return  home.  —  Fanny  was  gone 
when  he  arrived ;  and  he  was 
not  a  little  difappointed  that  he 
had  loft  the  opportunity  of  cn- 
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joying  her  company,  and  ftill 
more,  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
afk  for  the  reft  of  the  book, 
which  contained  the  account  of 
Mr.  Aft'roe  and  his  family ;  or  to 
return  the  part  which  me  had 
lent  him.  The  next  morning 
he  fent  the  fervant  to  deliver  it 
to  her  at  her  uncle's,  as  he  had 
promifed  to  return  it  before  he 
went  back  to  fchool. 

Mr.  Graves  having  been  rather 
indifpofed  the  preceding  evening, 
did .  not  breakfaft  with  the  fa- 
mily; and  his  grandfon  very 
foon  retired  to  his  apartment  in 
order  to  amufe  him  with  his 
converfation.  — "  You  are  very 
kind,  my  dear  boy/'  faid  he, 


"  to  favor  me  with  your  com- 
pany; but  as  your  holidays  are 
nearly  over,  I  do  not  wifh  to 
confine  you  to  an  old  man's 
room,  as  1  am  fenfible  that  more 
lively  entertainments  are  better 
relimed  at  your  time  of  life."— 
William  affured  him  tbat  his  at- 
tendance was  voluntary;  and  then 
informed  him  of  his  vifit  to  the 
poor  chimney-fweeper,  and  all 
the  circumftances  which  had  at- 
tended it.  — "  Unhappy  fony!" 
replied  Mr.  Graves,  *c  his  fate  is 
a  fevere  one !  and  yet,  my  child, 
it  is  but  a  few  days  ago,  fince 
you  wifhed  to  be  in  his  fitua- 
ticn.  Do  you  not  now  feel  the 
folly  of  feeking  to  change  your 
ftate  in  life  at  a  venture,  only 
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becaufe  you  are  diflatisfied  with 
fome  trifling  circumftance  which 
difturbs  you  at  the  prefcnt  mo- 
ment? I  would  not  wifli  you  to 
be  infenfible  to  the  grief  of 
parting  with  your  friends.  That 
heart  which  is  deftitute  of  af- 
fection and  gratitude,  is  unwor- 
thy to  be  ranked  with  human 
beings.  But  do  you  confider, 
that  an  opportuity  of  purfuing 
your  iludies  is  a  bleffing  which 
you  ought  to  value  as  ineftima- 
ble;  and  inftead  of  repining  at 
your  fate,  you  fhould  be  thank- 
ful that  your  parents  have  it  in 
their  power  to  give  you  this 
high  advantage.  Never,  there- 
fore, for  the  future,  allow  your- 
felf  to  judge  by  outward  ap- 
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pearance ;  nor  let  any  agreeable 
proipect  either  in  the  affluent  or 
the  indigent,  incite  you  to  wifh 
yourfelf  in  the  condition  of  ano- 
ther; fmce  you  may  be  affured, 
that  ftate  in  which  you  are  placed 
is  the  beft  fuited  to  you.  Higher 
wifdom  than  our's  direcls  every 
event;  and  it  is  well  we  are  not 
left  to  determine  our  own  fitu- 
ation."  —  "  I,"  faid  Matter  Sedky, 
"  as  I  am  now  convinced,  have 
indeed  reafon  to  be  fatisfied ;  but 
fure  Teny,  expofed  to  the  world 
without  a  friend,  left  to  the  fa- 
vage  cruelty  of  an  inhuman 
matter,  obliged  to  labour  for  his 
bread,  and  to  ftarroe  when  he 
has  earned  it,  —  furely,  Sir,  he 
may  wifh  to  change,  and  not 
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be  blamable  for  being  difcon- 
tented."  "  No  one,  my  dear," 
returned  Mr.  Graves,  4*  can 
(land  excufed  for  murmuring  a- 
gainft  Providence  when  we  know 
that  the  world  is  not  left  to 
the  confufion  of  chance.  We 
have  reafon  to  be  eafy  under  the 
moft  afflictive  circumftances.  Tony 
wifhed  to  be  in  your  place  on 
Monday;  and  had  he  been  meta- 
morphofed  in  perfon  and  fitua- 
tion,  with  the  remembrance  of 
his  former  ftate  in  his  mind,  he 
would  probably  for  fome  time 
hare  been  much  happier.  But 
fuppofing  him  to  have  had  your 
ideas,  he  would  have  been,  as  you 
then  ftiled  yourfelf,  the  moft 
numerable  creature  in  the  'world ; 


and  even  wifhed  for  that  very 
ftate  which  now  excites  all  your 
compaffion.  The  miferies  of  po- 
verty are  great:  they  call  for 
your  pity:  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  your  relief.  But  this 
world  is  not  the  only  hope  of 
the  good.  Riches  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  your  own  property. 
They  are  lent  you  to  be  well 
beftowed.  Every  one  is  account- 
able for  his  portion,  be  it  great 
or  fmall.  You  have  now  only 
a  few  {hillings,  or  it  may  be  a 
guinea  at  your  difpofal.  As  you 
ufe  the  little  you  have  at  pre- 
fent,  in  all  probability  in  the 
fame  manner  you  will  beftow 
the  pofleffions  you  will  have  in 
future.  Accuftom  yourfelf,  there- 
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fore,  to  confider  you  fhould  lay 
by  a  part  of  your  fmall  ftock  to 
relieve  the  poor  now,  and  you 
will  find  increafing  pleafure  in 
the  power  of  being  more  liberal 
hereafter.  Our  lices,  William,  in 
every  ftate  will  be  productive  of 
mifery.  No  lituation  is  necefla- 
rily  unhappy.  If  the  rich  are 
kicked,  they  can  have  no  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  the  fame  caufe  will 
add  double  diftrefs  to  poverty. 
•  fatty's  mafter  is  drunken,  paf- 
fionate,  and  prodigal.  He  waftes 
his  fmall  gains  at  the  ale-houfe, 
beats  his  apprentice  without  rea- 
fon,  abufes  his  wife,  and  injures 
his  children.  This  caufes  mifery 
to  himfelf  and  to  his  whole  fa- 
mily. But  thefe  evils  are  not 
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to  be  reckoned  as  attendant  upon 
poverty:  they  would  equally  de- 
ftroy  the  felicity  of  the  man  of 
fortune.  A  bad  temper  fpoils 
the  reliih  of  every  enjoyment: 
a.  good  one  fweetens  the  toils 
of  labour ;  nay,  can  mitigate  for- 
row,  ficknefs,  and  want. — I  call- 
ed the  day  before  yefterday  on  a 
poor  family  who  live  in  a  cottage 
adjoining  to  forty's  mailer.  JVlr. 
Scrapewell,  juft  rifen  from  a  neat 
but  fhabby  bed;  was  placed  in 
an  old  wicker  chair  on  one 
fide  the  door,  to  feel  the  re- 
frefhment  of  the  air  ;  while  his 
eldeft  daughter,  a  girl  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  appeared  bu- 
fy  in  putting  the  room  in  or- 
der; and  when  I  entered  was 
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fweeping  the  fand  on  the  floor 
with  a  little  heath  broom.  Ano- 
ther girl  was  picking  fome  parf- 
ley,  which  me  put  into  a  bafon 
of  water,  or  pipkin  I  believe 
they  call  it,  for  it  had  yellow 
ftripes  and  black  fpots  upon  it, 
and  I  fhould  not  have  noticed  it, 
if  I  had  not  afterwards  thrown  it 
down  by  accident  and  broke  it. 
Three  or  four  other  children  were 
playing  about;  and  the  youngeft, 
near  fix  months  old,  was  afleep 
in  a  cradle,  which  he  rocked 
every  now  and  then  with  his 
foot.  They  placed  a  feat  for 
me,  and  I  enquired  how  large  a 
family  he  had  ?  "  O  !  Sir,"  re- 
plied he,  "  we  have  nine  ;  and 
that  is  my  eldeft.  We  ftruggle 
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hard  ;  for  it  is  a  great  many 
to  maintain.  My  firft  four  put 
us  almoft  out  of  heart,  as  my 
wife  had  them  very  faft,  and 
ufed  to  grieve,  and  fret,  and  vex 
herfelf  to  think  where  we  fhould 
get  bread;  but  I  told  her  God 
would  fit  the  back  to  the  bur- 
den, or  the  burden  to  the  back; 
and  I  tried  to  comfort  her  all 
I  could,  and  ufed  to  fay,  Why 
iookee  now,  Beckey!  when  we  were 
alone  we  did  but  live,  and  when 
we  had  one  child  we  could  do 
no  more  ;  fo  I  truft  if  we  h  ave 
a  dozen  we  fhall  do  as  much.  But 
yet,  Sir,  I  own  my  own  heart 
failed  me,  when  I  thought  how 
jaft  money  went  out,  and  how 
JIow  it  came  in,  though  I  worked, 
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and  worked  my  fingers  to  the 
bone.  Yet  I  prayed  God  to 
blefs  us,  and  hitherto,  though 
we  have  been  driven  to  many  a 
hard  pinch,  thanks  to  his  mercy, 
we  have  kept  out  of  the  work- 
houfe ;  and  often  when  I  have 
been  at  my  laft  farthing,  and 
we  have  lived  within  an  inch  of 
ftarving,  he  has  raifed  us  up 
fome  unexpected  friend,  and  we 
have  jogged  on  again  much  as 
ufual.  So  this  has  taught  me  ne- 
ver to  defpair;  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  put  the  beft  foot  for- 
ward, and  hope  we  mall  do  again 
yet,  though  I  have  been  laid  up 
with  an  ague  and  fever  thefe  fix 
weeks."  —  As  he  finifhed  this 
account,  his  wife  returned  from 
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the  field  with  her  gown  on  her 
arm,  her  green  ftays  left  open  on 
account  of  the  heat,  and  her  cap 
tied  up  over  her  head.  She  looked 
hot  indeed;  and  dropping  me  a 
curtefy  as  (he  entered,  affedtion- 
ately  enquired  after  her  hufband: 
then  taking  up  the  infant,  kitted 
it,  fuckled  it,  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  girls  to  nurfe,  while  (he 
went  back  again  to  her  labour, 
after  eating  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
bread  and  cheefe.  Love,  harmony, 
neatnefs,  good-humour,  civility, 
and  kindnefs,  dwell  in  their  little 
cot,  and  yet,  William,  their  riches 
are  not  greater  than  the  chim- 
ney-fweeper's.  Virtue  and  (Eco- 
nomy cnly  make  the  difference. 
While  the  one  fquanders  his 
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fmall  gain  at  the  ale-houfe,  the 
other  is  laying  up  every  farthing 
as  a  provifion  for  his  children ; 
and  his  good  conduct  enfures 
him  affiftance  and  protection  from 
all  who  know  him.  Add  to  this 
one  confideration,  which  is  more 
than  all  the  reft,  that  the  blef- 
fing  of  Heaven  will  attend  the 
good,  and  keep  that  mind  in 
peace  which  is  ftaid  on  its  fup- 
port." 

As  Mr.  Graves  concluded  this 
fentence  Mr.  Sedley  foftly  opened 
the  door.  /<  I  thought  you  had 
been  afleep,  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  or 
I  fhould  have  been  with  you 
fooner.  I  am  afraid  this  young 
man  has  difturbed  you.'1  "  O! 
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not  at  all/'  returned  the  old 
gentleman,  "  his  company  is 
always  a  cordial  to  me.  I  for- 
get the  infirmities  of  age  when 
I  fee  my  children  and  grand- 
children round  me;  and  I  am 
forry  we  muft  fo  foon  part  from 
William  as  you  mentioned  this 
morning."  "  He  muft  go  to 
fchool  this  week/'  laid  his  fa- 
ther. "  We  (hall  all  grieve  to 
lofe  him;  but  his  learning  can- 
not be  negledted.  He  will  not 
wifh,  I  hope,  to  wafte  this  moft 
important  part  of  his  life  with- 
out its  due  improvement;  and 
now  is  the  time  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  every  future  ex- 
cellence/1 "  But  is  not  the  cul- 
ture of  the  beart  then,"  replied 
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the  melancholy  Sedley,  "  is  not 
that  the  moil  eflential  point? 
and  I  am  fure  if  I  improve  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  claffics,  I 
do  not  in  the  fcience  of  Vir- 
tue: and  pray  of  what  ufe  is  it 
to  learn  the  metamorphofes  of 
Ovid?  that  Ara>  hue  was  converted 
into  a  fpider, — Narcifflis  transform- 
to  a  flower, — that  Pyramus  and 
Thijbe  were  turned  into  mulberry- 
trees, — and  the  reft  of  the  fabu- 
lous ftories  of  the  poets  ?  What 
is  it  to  me  that  JEneas  went  to 
Carthage, — that  Dido  ftabbed  herfelf 
when  he  departed  thence;  or  that 
he  afterward,  conquered  in  the  en- 
gagement vtithTurnus;  and  the  reft 
of  the  hiftory  with  which  we  are 
plagued  in .Virgil?  And  as  to  the 
care  of  my  morals  I  am  under 
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much  greater  temptations,  from 
the  bad  examples  of  my  fchool- 
fellows,  and  from  wanting  the 
kind  advice  of  my  friends,  than 
I  could  be  at  home.  And  as  I 
am  not  defigned  either  for  a  cler- 
gyman or  counfellor,  I  do  not 
fee  any  great  neceflity  for  my 
learning  fo  very  much."  "  I  am 
forry  to  fee  you  thus  averfe  to 
ftudy,"  faid  his  father,  *'  as  it 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
your  appearance  in  life.  Do  you 
confider,  that  without  a  culti- 
vated underftanding,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  hiftory,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Terence,  Ovid,  and  thofe  au- 
thors who  you  feem  fo  much  to 
defpife;  you  can  never  make 
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an  agreeable  companion  to  men 
of  fenfe.  By  the  perufal  of  hif- 
tory  you  will  learn  to  diftinguifh 
truth  from  fable,  and  to  know 
what  part  is  founded  on  fad:, 
and  what  on  the  imagination 
of  the  poet.  Thefe  authors  will 
ftore  your  mind  with  images  the 
moft  fublime  and  beautiful,  affift 
your  judgment,  and  form  your 
taftej  fince  their  works  have  been 
efteemed  the  model  for  compo- 
fition  in  all  fucceeding  times. 
Without  a  conftant  attention, 
therefore,  to  improve  in  reading 
and  underftanding  them,  you  will 
be  ignorant  of  thofe  fubjects 
which  every  author  refers  to; 
which  are  frequently  the  foun- 
dation of  converfation,  and  which 
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afford  hints  to  the  fculptor  and 
the  painter  for  their  fineft  pieces. 
You  will  flare  with  ftupid  won- 
der at  every  objedl  of  this  kind 
that  you  meet  with,  unknow- 
ing to  what  they  refer,  or  what 
they  mean  to  reprefent.  Befides, 
as  the  Heathen  Mythology,  or 
account  of  their  Gods,  is  con- 
nected with  this  ftudy,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  you  fhould 
be  acquainted  with  it.  Many 
things  that  now  appear  abfurd  in, 
the  account  of  their  worfhip, 
had  in  their  original  a  deeper 
moral  :  this  though  idle  boys 
may  not  underftand  or  fearch  for, 
it  would  much  improve  you  to 
be  taught.  When  you  read  that 
Minerva  the  Goddefs  of  wifdom 
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was  produced  out  of  Jupiter  $ 
brain;  the  poets  intended  to  repre- 
fent  by  it,  that  the  wit  and  inge- 
nuity of  man  did  not  invent  the 
ufeful  fciences,  which  were  for 
univerfal  advantage  derived  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter;  that  is, 
from  the  inexhaufted  fountain  of 
the  Divine  Wil'dom,  from  whence 
not  only  the  arts  and  fciences, 
but  the  blefiings  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  alfo  proceed.  The 
helm,  the  fhield,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent fymbols  which  belong  to 
her  character  have  each  their 
particular  meaning:  to  inftance  to 
you  only  in  one  of  them.  The 
owl,  a  bird  fuppofed  to  fee  in 
the  dark,  was  facred  to  Minerra, 
and  painted  upon  her  images, 
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as   the   reprefentation   of    a    wife 
man,     who     fcattering    and     dif- 
pelling    the   clouds    of    ignorance 
and  error,    is  clear   lighted  when 
others    are    ftark    blind.     So   you, 
who  take  all  the  fictions   of    the 
poets     for     nonfenfe     and     folly, 
would,    if  you     had    learning    to 
comprehend    their   meaning,     not 
only    be    entertained    with     their 
beauties,     but    improved    by    the 
moral    they    contain.     The    more 
you  know,   and    the   greater  pro- 
ficiency you   make   in    ftudy,   the 
higher     pleafure     will     it     afford 
you;     but     while     you     confider 
your    leflbns    as   tafks   which    you 
are  to   get    by   heart,    and     what 
will    be    of    no    ufe    to     you    in 
future,    you    defeat    the    purpofe 
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of  your  education,  are  unhappy 
now,  and  will  be  defpifed  and 
contemned  hereafter.  A  gentle- 
man fhould  be  ftill  more  fupe- 
rior  by  his  merit  than  his  for- 
tune: his  knowledge  fhould  be 
more  general  and  diffufive  than 
is  required  for  any  profeffion 
whatever.  He  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  authors 
of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
underftand  the  conftitution  and 
laws  of  his  own  country;  and 
by  the  contemplation  of  every 
noble  character,  learn  to  form 
his  own  to  perfection.  Do  not, 
therefore,  entertain  fo  mean  an 
opinion  of  yourfelf,  or  your  fu- 
ture confequence,  as  to  rely  on 
your  eftate  alone  for  refpeft.  Let 
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religion  be  your  guide  and  chief 
ftudy;  but  let  hiftory,  poetry, 
with  every  branch  of  polite 
and  ufeful  learning,  be  confider- 
ed  as  ejfcntial  to  your  educa- 
tion."— 

Here  ceafed  Mr.  Sedky,  and 
his  fon  looked  down  in  timid 
filence,  fearful  he  had  offended 
his  friends  by  the  indifference 
he  had  exprefled  for  his  exer- 
cife.  Mr.  Graves,  however,  en- 
couraged him,  by  kindly  adding, 
"  When  you  have  maftered  the 
firft  fteps,  you  will  mount  up- 
ward with  alacrity.  The  begin- 
ning of  every  attempt  is  difficult; 
but  be  of  good  courage;  pcrfe- 
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vere,  and  you  will  find  it  after- 
wards pleafant,  eafy,  and  agreea- 
ble." 

During  the  foregoing  conver- 
fation,  Jeffery  Squander  had  called 
to  invite  William  to  dine  with 
him,  and  afterwards  to  return 
to  fchool  in  his  father's  coach; 
and  Mrs.  Sedky  now  introduced 
the  young  gentleman  up  flairs. 
The  offer  was  fo  convenient  (as 
it  was  before  intended  he  mould 
go  back  the  next  morning)  that 
it  was  accepted  with  fatisfaftion 
by  all  but  the  perfon  whom  it 
moft  concerned.  Yet  poor  Sedfey 
was  aftiamed  to  exprefs  his  re- 
luctance while  in  company  with 
his  fchool-fellow ;  and  made  no 
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oppofition  to  the  propofal.  The 
tears,  however,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  fupprefs,  would  offi- 
cioufly  ftart  into  his  eyes. — His 
father  patted  him  on  the  back, 
and  faid,  "  it  would  make  but 
a  few  hours  difference."  —  His 
grandfather  ftroaked  his  cheek  as 
he  turned  round  towards  the 
window  to  hide  his  emotion. 
This  affected  him  ftiil  more,  and 
his  mother  letting  fall  her  fcif- 
fars,  he  picked  them  up ;  but 
as  me  was  ftooping  for  them  at 
the  fame  time,  he  faw  that 
her  eyes  mewed  equal  concern ; 
which,  unwilling  to  have  ob- 
ferved,  me  had  not  immediately 
wiped  away,  and  he  received  a 
tear  upon  his  hand.  —  It  was 
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necefTary  he  fhould  immediately 
retire  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture. He  was  fpared  the  paia 
of  taking  leave  of  his  brother 
and  fitter,  they  happening  to 
be  froni  home ;  a  circumftance 
which  he  much  regretted,  as 
they  would  not  return  till  the 
evening. 

When  he  had  given  a  little 
indulgence  to  his  grief  in  pri- 
vate, he  returned  to  his  friends, 
and  endeavoured  to  afTume  a  more 
cheerful  countenance  than  fuited 
the  affliction  of  his  mind.  But 
he  remembered  the  cbimney  ^weep- 
er, and  tried  to  be  fatisfied.  At 
length  his  companion  being  im- 
patient, he  was  obliged  to  take 


a  hafty  leave  of  his  beloved  rela- 
tions, and  followed  by  their  af- 
fe&ionate  wifhes  for  his  welfare, 
accompanied  Jeffery  Squander  with 
a  melancholy  heart  to  dinner,  and 
to  SCHOOL, 


THE      END. 
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